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Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Observes 75th Anniversary 


and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 
trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro 
gressive bakers all across the country. 

The big 


ire) recognizing 


flour 


reason is that more and more bakers 


the economy, convenience ana 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved” 
Flours in bulk 





They 

@ Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flour 
in bulk, contact your International representativ: 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


like the other advantages, too, such as: 


wives Mnternational 


® MILLING 


COMPANY 
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Eight minute “flip” speeds his grain 
to Europe. At Port Cargill, Minnesota, a giant 
boxcar is flipped on end, and 2,000 bushels of this 
farmer’s grain are unloaded in just eight minutes. 
Over the rivers, lakes and seas of the world Cargill 
employs fleets of barges and ocean-going vessels to 
hurry the grain to distant ports. Through a complex 
network of transportation and storage, Cargill extends 
the arm of the American farmer to feed hungry 
mouths in hundreds of markets from Italy to India. 
And like the tides of the ocean, the benefits come 
flowing back and deposit themselves where they 
started ...on the American farm. It’s another 
example of how Cargill extends the reach of this 


important businessman—the American farmer. 





EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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There's 
more 


in every 
eletedi >) ns 
Y= 16), ¢ 


than 
flour 


The tangible, important differences in 
Occident Flour are milling quality and baking 
dependability. They affect every formula, 
improve every baked product. 
These-differences are built into Occident . . . have been for over 
75 years. This recognized quality has earned Occident a reputation 
for excellence throughout the industry. 
Quality sets the Oceident name apart . . . makes Occident unequalled for 
premium specialty bréads as well as regular commercial production. 
You get this milling quality and baking dependability in every sack. You can’t buy 
these Occident differences in another flour at any price. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR 


Other bakery flours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring. Nard Winter ana Sott Wheat Bakery Flours 
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GMI STOCK SPLIT — Stockholders 
of General Mills, Inc have ap 
proved a plan to split company 
common stock shares on a three 
for-one basis 


Page 6 


SEAWAY INSPECTION — Hopes 
that the U.S. Department of Agr 
culture might revoke or amend its 
decision to provide federal grain 
Canadian 
ports on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
have died despite protest by the 
Grain Trade Council urg 


inspection service at 


Nationa 
ing modification of the original 
decision 


Page 7 


ANNIVERSARY — The 
Mill & Elevator Co., now observing 
ts 75th 
steadily and well 
founded on the banks of Plum 
Creek in Nebraska. A history of 
photographs, ap 


Lexington 
anniversary has grown 


since t was 


the firm with 


pears on 
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WEATHER MODIFICATION—Part 
Il of a series on scientific examina 
tion of weather phenomenon par 
ticularly with reference to weather 
changes and their control. The cur 
rent article takes up the back 
ground of cloud seeding and evalu 


ates efforts made in this area 
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EATING—An 


research 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
authority on motivation 
takes up the classic problem of 
Why Do 


to offer some solutions trom 


People Eat? and at 
tempts 


his background gained in the fields 


of psychology and sociology 
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CROP ESTIMATES — US. produc 
tion of a wheat c estimated aft 
1,119 million bushels, a decline of 
3 from the estimates of a month 
ago, 23 ess than the record 
1958 production, and 4 arger 


than average. For details, see 


Page 29 
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NEAR RECORD exports JUly Flour Output of 20,435,277 Cwt. 
Above June; Daily Average Declines 


SEEN FOR AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA — Sir 
John Teasdale, chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, has reported 
that total export of Australian wheat 
and flour during 1959-60 will be 
near the 95.5 million-bushel record es- 
tablished in 1955-56. He said the U.K. 
would remain Australia’s largest over- 
seas buyer, but Japan would probably 
displace New Zealand as second best 
customer for Australian wheat and 
flour. 





Korean PL 480 
Deal Authorized 


WASHINGTON 
ment of Agriculture 
the issue of an authorization to Korea 


The U.S. Depart 
has announced 
to finance the purchase of $1.2 mil 
lion worth of wheat or 
from U.S. suppliers under Title I of 
Public Law 480 
Authorization No. 24-26 
for the purchase of about 
metric tons of white wheat of the 
hard white, soft white 
white club and western white wheat 
No. 2 or better in bulk 
or flour (excluding flour milled from 
ed durum wheat and durum. Durum 
includes the subclasses, hard 
amber durum and dur 


wheat flour 


provides 


1) OOM) 


} 
subclasses 


Grade U.S 


wheat 
unber durum 
um) 
Wheat exported 
rrown in the continental U.S., and 
tur exported must have been milled 


must have been 


the U.S. from domestically pro 
Information concernin 
obtained from the 
Seoul 


duced wheat 
purchases may be 
Ministry of Reconstruction 

Korea 
Sales contracts made between Aug 
21 and Nov. 30 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import 
er, f.o.b. vessel in the case of wheat 
f.a.s. vessel in the case of flow 
1S. ports. Shipments from U.S. ports 
be made between Aug. 21 and 


31 


U.S. wheat flour output for July 
at 20,435,277 cwt., as estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller, was 
slightly above June and July of 
last year. Daily output, however, 
continued to lag and finally closed 
out the month below both previous 
comparable periods, 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION, 
JULY, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 80.2% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100%. of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights 


Rea July 1959 
Minne 824.439 
Inter Northwest é 885 

NORTHWEST 324 
Kansa Uity | ‘ 


Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 


CENTRAL & SO. EAST 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 





Labor Negotiations Continuing 
Between Buffalo Mills, Union 


3 \ 


BUFFALO — Local 36 of the 
Grain Millers Union and _ repre- 
sentatives of the flour mills here 
are continuing their negotiations, 
with developments in various stag- 
es of talk or completion from com- 
pany to company. 


igent for 

x flour mills at Buffalo 

ontracts expired June 30, has 

ement it three mills 

under way at a fourth mill 

t started yet at the two 
mills 

contained 60-d iy ex- 

lauses, making provisions ef 

that period after the nor- 

n date 


tiations, company- 


with the Pillsbury 


(see accompanying 


Strike 


iverted 


2. Talks are underway with exec- 
utives of General Mills. That contract 
covers more than 1,000 production 
and maintenance employees. 


one-year contract with the 
Miller Milling Co. has been 
by workers. The t pro 

a 15¢ wage increase for 


milar contract providing for 
iy increase Was appro ed 
employees ot the 
ng Co 

itions have not been start 
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the St 
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lighest negoti- 

r industry 


offtake for June 


is reported by the 

Bureau of th ‘ensus, was 20,187,000 

vuutturn of 20,435,277 cwt 

than all previous months 

ir With the exception 

ind March which pro 

84.000 cw ind 20,595,000 
respectively 

in 1958 produced 

current July 

a fairly good 

considering 

id to decline 

od when old crop pro 

oOurse ind new 

started, as 

daily offtake 

month with 

total offtake 


oid 6 vas better than 
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Milling Industry 
Mission from U.K. 
Visiting in Canada 
OTTAW Gordon Churchill, min 
ter of ti 1 ! nmerce has an 
in Canada of a 


industry of the 


ha been 
ian Wheat 
cCommencin 
ind \ ill 
the new 


Strike at Pillsbury 
Buffalo Plant Averted 


ALO) 
Pillsbury Co. here 
company and Lov 


ration of Grain Mille 


\ strike was averted 


iched “complete agre¢ 


About 300 


d by Frank T 
president, pro 
y increase some 
djustments and in 
Saturday work sched 
which 


another 


latter issue 
ejection ofl 
embership 

d the Saturday work 
oned out in talks Aug. 12 
scheduled for 7:30 a.n 

reement had not been 
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The Voice of the Flour Distributor and Taxation 


4 CONSTANT CHANGE and, for the most 


part, a condensation in the structure of flour 


distributing throughout the country make it dif- 
ficult for the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors to maintain a membership as high, num- 
erically, as once upon a time. However, the fact 
that there are fewer flour distributors in business 
now than there were a decade ago does not mini- 
mize the importance of the organization. If any- 
thing, it maximizes it. 

Regardless of the number of flour merchants 
remaining in business, the trade needs a national 
organization to speak for it at every level of gov- 
ernmental organization 

As an example of the change that has taken 
place, we were told recently that only three flour 
jobbers remain in the whole state of Iowa. At one 
time there were considerably more and they were 
represented nationally by the Iowa Association of 
Flour Distributors through its membership in 
NAFD. In cases like this—and the situation is 
repeated throughout the country—the only re- 
course for the flour distributors is to hold indi- 
vidual memberships in the national organization 

It is distinctly to the benefit of traders in areas 
where they are widely scattered to do this. No 
one knows where there may be a sudden and 
urgent need for representation on the national 
level. At such a time it is much better to have an 
organization capable of functioning immediately 
than be faced with the necessity of trying to 
create one. 

The firms remaining in business, as a glance 
at the appropriate advertising pages of The Miller 
from week to week will show, are strong firms, 
well managed, well established and operated by 
experienced flour men. They perform a most usful 
service for the millers of flour and the bakers of 
bread. 


Here is an example of the importance of a 


When That Fat Little 
HEN PREMIER NIKITA Khrushchev 
W comes to call, many good U.S. citizens 


will lay out the red carpet for him. We are en- 
tirely in accord with the idea that he be shown 
everything that bespeaks American strength and 
will to resist Communistic aggrandizement. And 
we hope he will be shown every politeness and 
courtesy of which hospitable Americans are fully 
capable 

But in receiving him, and other Russian visi- 
tors, let us not be too openhanded about it. Ameri- 
cans and Canadians have a tendency to be too 
honest and too generous 

Take flour milling as but one example of the 
over-all picture. We have had several Russian 
millers over here during the past few years and 
they have been shown production facilities in both 
the U.S. and Canada with no doors closed against 
them. About 12 or 13 vears ago some of the Com- 
munist milling experts came over here ostensibly 
to buy machinery at a time when we were willing 


to sell. They did not buy anything, but some of 





the equipment they are manufacturing now is a 


direct copy of that used in North American mills. 


These Russian visitors, let's face it, are noth- 





strong national organization speaking loudly and 
clearly with one voice on their behalf—the case 
of taxation. Flour distributors are among those 
likely to be caught in the desire of state govern 
ments to add to their revenues. Traders whose 
places of business are located near state boun 
daries—such as those in New York and New Jet 
sey—and who send salesmen into two states, may 
find themselves in a serious tax squeeze 

This is the situation: For some time many 
states have taxed income made by out-of-state 
firms on business done in the taxing states. Usual- 
ly, however, such taxes were applied only when 
the firm had permanent representation, such as a 
branch office, a sales office or a warehouse in that 
state. 

Unfortunately, when the Supreme Court up 
held the right of states to apply such taxes, it left 
unanswered many questions as to how far state 
jurisdiction extends. For example, if a flour dis 
tributor simply sends a salesman into a neighbor- 
ing state, he may be liable for tax on any result- 
ing sales or, at least, on the profits therefrom 
Furthermore, it is said that those taxes may be 
retroactive for an indefinite period of time 

Legislation has been proposed that would clari- 
fy this problem. Several bills, such as 8.2213 and 
$.2281, are now pending in Congress specifyins 
that “doing business” within a state does not ap 
ply when a firm has no office or other place of 
business within the taxing state 

In a situation such as this a strong national 
organization such as NAFD is in the best position 
to voice the views and feelings of the trade. In 
conjunction with personal contacts in Congress 
coupled, trebled and quadrupled with all other 
voices that will be raised across the land, it is 
possible that an unfair position will be rectified 

But without wholehearted support from trad 


ers, organizations such as NAFD are powerless 


Man Comes to Call... 


ing more nor less than experienced brain pickers 
and we are foolish enough to show them right in 
True, some of our millers have visited plants in 
Russia but many doors were kept tightly locked 
When a distinguished member of the U.S. mill 
ing industry, chairman of the board of the larges 
milling firm in the world, General Mills, Inc., and 
a former president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Gerald S. Kennedy, was in Russia a few 
weeks ago, working on behalf of the U.S. govern- 
ment at the government's invitation and, per se 
representing his fellow millers, he wished to take 
a look at the much boosted 40,000 ewt. mill in 
Moscow. But the Russians said firmly “Nyet 
making the excuse that the right technical man 
was not available to show him around. That's a 
likely story 
nedy would spot too many deficiencies in their mill 


Perhaps they were afraid Mr. Ken- 


So, in the case of Mr. Khrushchev and his en- 
tourage of experts, and in the case of all Russian 
visitors in the future, let’s play the cards close to 
the vest. Let them see what we feel they should 
see, not necessarily everything they want to see 
because what they want to see are the weak links 
in our armor and the strong links which they can 


copy. 
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Atkinson Milling —yyyons concratuateo Canadian Flour Production 


Firm Negotiates BY RETAIL BAKERS : 
— cuicaco—Congratutatiom were SHOWS Increase During June 


Loan of $650,000 recently wired to Vice Pres. Richard 


M. Nixon and Mrs. Nixon by the TORONTO — The output of Ontario winter wheat included in the 
MINNEAPOLIS—F. M Atkinson. Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- wheat flour in Canada during June, June total of milled wheat amounted 
Milling Co.. ica for their efforts expended on be- 1959, amounted to 3,387,000 ewt., to 575,000 bu. compared to 566,000 bu 
half of the U.S. while on tour in representing an increase of 5% over of this type of wheat milled during 
Russia. In its wire ARBA stated, the May output of 3,239,000 ecwt., June, 1958. Total wheat milled for 
“On behalf of 20,000 retail bakers we and 1 greater than the June, flour duri: the first 11 months of 
congratulate you and Mrs. Nixon on 1958, output of 3,349,000 cwt. but the 1958-59 crop year amounted to 
your most excellent representation 2% less than the 10-yehr (1949- 82,637,000 bu., compared with a total 
of our country throughout your trip. 58) average production for June of 85,300,000 bu. ground during the 
With all Americans we are proud of of 3,460,000 cwt. Ontario winter first 11 months of the 1957-58 crop 
office in Minneapolis, and through the the job you've done and are hopeful Wheat flour included in the June, year. Ontario winter wheat milled 
First National Bank and Northwest- of the results. Welcome home!” 1959, total amounted to 247,000 during the first 11 months of the 
ern National Bank. Of the total - ewt., compared with 235,000 cwt. 1958-59 crop year amounted to 5 
in June, 1958. Production of wheat 865,000 bu., compared with 5,846,000 
$490 000 flour for the first 11 months of the of this class of wheat ground 
hinds Milling was incorporated Two New Elevators 1958-59 crop year (August to June u the first 11 months of th 
in 1917 by W. M. Atkinson, who Under Construction inclusive) amounted to 36,521,000 previous crop yeat 
founded the grain storing and hard ewt., compared with 37,740,000 ewt. Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
wheat milling firm in 1915. Mr. Atkin- At Ashton, Idaho milled in the corresponding period bins at the close of June. 1959 
son initiated a modernization program of the previous year. Of the flour imounted to 2,374,000 bu., of which 
in the plant and grain and flour han- 


president of Atkinson 
Minneapolis, has announced negotia- 
tion of $650,000, 14-year financing 
with the Prudential Insurance Co 
and two Minneapolis banks. 

The financing, in the form of pro- 
missory notes, was arranged through 
the Prudential’s north central home 





amount, Prudential will loan Atkinson 


ino winter wheat 


pacity of 168,000 cwt. for a 25-day for the first 11 months of the crop 


BREA S THE STAFF Fr re 


CHICAGO The millfeed commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, at a recent meeting here, dis- 
cussed tentative revision of the of- 
ficial definition of millfeeds, as adopt- 
ed by the American Association of 


. . "TP 52 OO } 53.000 \ “ontain 0 
Feed Control Officials. Inc. The com- 52,000 and 53 bu. It contains 1 


mittee is polling the industry for its bins and will cost $35,000 
reactions to these revisions and will Snea S THE STAFS ’ re | 
report its findings at a later date 

In attendance were D. M. Menne!l Mrs. Ann S. Kellogg 


acter IDAHO — — ele- produced during the 11-month pe- 518.000 bu. were Ontario winte 
\ rs now going up here will give : ¢ , ari " 
dling operations in 1936. The firm to- itors oO I r riod 2,494,000 ewt. was Ontario wheat. Mill stocks of wheat for flour 
day owns modern milling facilities = : 
: space for 150,000 bu. in time for the similar period of the previous crop) 551.000 bu. of which 425.000 bu. were 
f] tail current harvest. Work is being pushed year, production of this type of 
our daily : : 
ne — — on the larger of the two projects, J ° 0 } 
The firm has 77 flour amounted to 2,488,000 cwt. 
F t : > aU ef ‘rn i . . M De or or Jun 959 \ 
transacts business in 30 eastern and mediate completion. The Pillsbury Co Mill operation for June, 195 i 
a elevator nearby will be completed mt 
The company is a specialist in milling within the next week puted « i 26-day working period heat flour exports for June, 1959, 
spring wheat into flour for bulk sale pe ; , 12 and a daily capacity of 168,000 cwt mounted to 1,677,045 cwt., compared 
to bakeries The Reinke elevator, containing 12 Mills ting for May, 1959, oper with a revised figure for June. 1958 
b FT ‘e 5.000 ‘le tor 
80° -owned subsidiary, was organized bu replaces a 15 . bu. eleva _ 
in 1952 to develop the fluidization that was : yoyo make room . the OE OT Cie year just ended amounted to 14,828. 
process for conveying bulk flour new on t is being constructed at a { lled for flour Jun 17 cwt. a decrease of 1.275.286 cwt 
re > filles re 
crews hs will 2 a 1 with au oe watis increase of 1 Vel wt. exported during the first 11 
ee Millf d from the top and the grain remove - , 2 , = 19 arn - Qn? t : 
ry bu. milled in June ) iths of the 1957-58 crop year 
evision of 1 ee with augers from the bottom 
‘ for storage of several varieties of : 
By MNF Committee rrains grown in the Ashton area, and June, 1959 Comparison 
by storing in smaller bins, moisture _— 
better, D. O. Reinke, manager, ex- 
plained 
The Pillsbury facility will be 24 ft 


this grain producing area _ storage winter wheat flour, while for the at the end of June. 1958. were 2 

capable of producing 700,000 Ib. of 
employees and that of the Reinke Grain Co., for im- Export Report 
midwestern states as well as abroad eraged 77.7 of capacity when con According to preliminary figures 
r . Ins [ oO 1 capac oO ) ) inate = i or 
Atkinson Bulk Transport Co an bins with a total cay ity ET 60,0U ated t 77 f their combines f 1.679.213 ewt. Total flow exports 

cost of $20,000 by local construction ted to 7.664.000 b indi from the revised ficure of 16.103.443 
Definitions Discussed The 12 bins will give imple space Canadian Flour Production Cumulative 

in the stored grain can be handled 

by 65 ft. high and will hold between 


Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio Dies of Injuries 

chairman of the committee John 

Branston, General Mills, Inc., Min- MINNEAPOLIS Mrs. Ann Sal- 
neapolis; L. D. Compton, Commander- mon Kellogg, wife of the late William 
Larabee Milling Co Kansas City: G. Kellogg who was prominent in 
E. D. Rogers, Jr., Atkinson Milling the grain industry 45 years, died 
Co., Minneapolis, and John Weddle Aug 16 of injuries suffered in an 
Russell - Miller Milling Co., Minne- iccident. Mrs. Kellogg’s skull was 
ipolis fractured when she fell at the home 

encase 16 tHe tare OF Line of friends in Oconomowoc, Wis 


Survivors include a stepson, John Canadian Flour Exports Cc : 
; i; M. Kellogg, Hallet & Carey Co., Min- umulative 
Paper Firm to Build < t & Carey ¢ June, 1959 Geapatien 


ne ipolis; a stepdaughter three broth- 


Converting Plant ers and two sisters. Mrs. Kelloge’s 


eens . : . husband was a manager of the Bunge 
NEW YORK Gilman Paper ( Corp. in Minneapolis until his death 
has announced plans to construct a ian anni iain 
300,000 sq. ft. modern converting : 
plant in St. Marys, Ga., combining Ka seh wa ' . 
under one roof the multiwall bag GRAIN STORAGE ADDITION 


plants, grocery bag plants and other MONTPELIER, IDAHO Under 
converting operations of Kraft Bag ‘onstruction at Montpelier is a two- Aw. 


Corp., a Gilman subsidiary bin grain storage addition to the lo- 


ie 

Occupancy is expected to take cal elevator. Capacity of each bin is ll 
place the latter part of this year. The 5,500 bu. Construction is of 2x6 in 
new plant will have railroad facili- lumber with a covering of sheet iron 
ties, with paper to be received from The addition will be 14x 28 ft. with ; 
St Marvs Kraft Corp a wholly i height of 40 ft. The addition will 
owned subsidiary of Gilman Paper provide elevator storage of 35,000 bu 

Also adjacent to the mill proper- ind will create more working bins 
ties is the newly developed Kings Arthur Walton said this will provide 
Bay Terminal, capable of handling’ the firm greater efficiency in main- 
ocean going vessels and, in turn, also’ taining grades of grain. The struc- @ 8 8 8 m 


served by rail facilities. Announce- ture will also strengthen and support 
ment of the plans to build the con- weakened walls on the west end of 
verting plant was made by Howard the elevator. The new facilities will 
Gilman, executive vice president and give the concern a grain storage ca- 


treasurer of Gilman Paper Co pacity of nearly 200,000 bu SARA Fi 


f 


Ea s 
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Annual Meeting: 
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WEEK'S GRAIN EXPORTS 


Stockholders Vote 3-for-1 Split 47 CHICAGO REPORTED 
Of General Mills Common Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders 
Mills. Inc., held their 
annual meeting at Minneapolis 
Aug. 18 and approved a plan to 
split the common stock shares of 
the company on a_ three-for-one 
basis. An amendment to the com- 
pany’s Certificate of Incorporation 
will be filed on Aug. 28, and will 
be effective immediately. The ad- 
ditional shares resulting from the 
split are expected to be distributed 
to stockholders in September, and 
the first quarterly dividend on the 
split shares to be paid in Novem- 


of General 


ber. 
The board of directors has an- 
nounced its intention to make the 


first quarterly dividend payable Nov. 
2, 1959, 30¢ a share, which would be 
equivalent to an annual rate of $1.20 
i share on the split shares or $3.60 a 


share on the present shares. This 
imounts to a 20% dividend increase 

With the same vote, stockholders 
changed the value of the company’s 
common stock from no par value to 
1 par value of $3 a share. The num- 
ber of authorized shares was_ in- 


creased from the present 3 million to 


10 million. The company indicated 
that it has no immediate plans for 
issuance of the additional shares of 
common stock authorized 


Fiscal Year Summary 


Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 


the board, and Charles H. Bell, pres 
ident ave stockholders a summary 
of the fiscal year ended May 31 
which set all-time company sales and 


profit records. Mr. Bell pointed out 
that last year’s return on beginning 
net worth was 11.8! as compared 
with 10.8 in 1957-58 
Most of the meeting, held in the 
tuditorium of the company’s general 
office building in Minneapolis, was de- 
oted to reports of activities behind 
the results, to new developments 
nce the close of the last fiscal year, 
ind to a look at the future 
One important  behind-the-scenes 
ictivity is the company’s personnel 
buildin programs, Mr. Kennedy re- 
ported. These, the “warp and woof 
of the company fabric,” were listed 
instrumental in achieving growth 
ind sales records From the execu- 
t igement group down to line 
per s, th's development pro 
constantly building men and 
to issume reatel responsi 
{ Vr. Kennedy said 
Chree new vice presidents have 
a ! 1 since the beginning of 
vear to strengthen the 
| Pp management tor ex 
! ‘ { ns ihead These ire 
charge of the com 
! \W { 1).¢ {lice Rich 
' A. W \ placed Mr. Sou 
cek nager of the me- 
chani n at Minneapolis, and 
Dr. William B. Reynolds, vice presi 
dent i | research, Minne 
ipolis 
Within the | ladon S, approx 
imately oO ( ind Ww en inside 
the company have ichieved promo 
tions, stockholade learned 
New Products 
The unprecedented number \ 
products introduced last \ 


in for special mention, “TI 


1958-59, the development 
keting of new products cont 
keynote our operations,” M 


said. To take full advantage of these 
new products and of expanded facili- 
ties to produce them, advertising ex- 
penditures were increased to a new 
high of $33,206,000, a 30% increase 
over the previous year, he reported 

In the current year, the pace of 
new product introductions is continu- 
ing at a high rate, stockholders were 
told. Since May 31, Betty Crocker! 
Instant Mashed Potatoes have been 
introduced nationally; the pre-sweet- 
ened, ready-to-eat breakfast cereal, 
Caramel Puffs, has moved into re- 
gional markets and Hot Toasted 40° 
Bran is being test-marketed in the 
western U.S 

During the same period, the chemi- 


cal division of the company an- 
nounced the commercial availability 
of 24 new fatty nitrogen chemicals 


of interest to the petroleum, mining, 
textile, coatings and other industries 
Still other new products have been 
introduced by other divisions of the 
company 

Stockholders were informed of 
General Mills participation 
in international markets. Since the 
close of the company’s fiscal year on 
May 31, a Central American subsidi- 
ary has been formed to supervise the 
milling of Gold Medal Flour in Guate 
mala. Even more recently, the com- 
pany acquired Latham Foods, Ltd., 
of Bromborough, Cheshire, England, 
GML MEETING, 


in- 
creased 


(Turt I ‘ H) 


CHICAGO—Grain clearances from 
the Port of Chicago during the week 
ending Aug. 13 were in excess of the 
2 million bushel mark. As usual, the 
bulk of the outbound water-movement 
was corn at 1,587,000 bu., followed by 
oats at 333,000 bu., wheat at 264,000 
bu. and soybeans at 202,000 bu. Total 
loadings of all grains at Chicago since 
the opening of navigation in April 
amount to 27,124,000 bu., and are 
more than double those of the same 
period last year at 12,319,000 bu. 
Among the destination points for the 
week's lake shipments were Canada, 
Holland and Belgium. 





William Pinchin Heads 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. 


TORONTO—The election of Wil- 


liam H. Pinchin, executive vice pres- 
ident, Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., to the 
position of president, has been an- 


nounced by Philip Pillsbury, chairman 
of the board of Pillsbury Canada, 
Ltd 

Mr. Pillsbury that Mr. Pin- 
chin's election to president is a para- 
mount step in Pillsbury’s firm policy 
to establish an all-Canadian manage- 


stated 


ment. The firm has flour mills at 
Midland, Ont., and Calgary, Alta 
Earlier in the year Mr. Pinchin 


was appointed to the board of direc- 


tors of Viceroy Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and is also a director 
of Tower Corp., Midland 





J. George Kehr Advises AOM District 4 
‘To Train Young Millers’ for Job Ahead 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 
Northwestern Miller staff 

MINNEAPOLIS—Milling super- 
intendents can assure the future of 
their industry—and continuance of 
their work—by taking young mill- 
ers into their confidence. They 
must cooperate with these young 
men, teaching them the necessary 


skills to carry on. This was the 
message delivered before the re- 
cent meeting of District 4, Asso- 


ciation of Operative Millers, by J. 
George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. Appropriately, Mr. Kehr titled 
his address, “The Young Miller 
and His Future.” 


A veteran of 50 years in milling as 


of this fall, Mr. Kehr used himself as 
a reference point, stating, “I'd hate 
to leave this industry feeling that I 


had failed to provide someone able to 


carry on this job better than I-—not 
just as good as I—but better.” 
More than 60 members, associates 


and guests of District 4 attended the 


meeting at the Radisson Hotel in 
Minneapolis. Marvin R. Shaw, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn 
District 4 chairman, presided. Ken 
neth L. Nordstrom, General Mills 
Inc., and Robert Ellis, International 
Milling Co., were co-chairmen of the 
program. Mr. Nordstrom conducted a 


vely on the objectives of 
economical ways of 
handling screenings, the importance 
washers in a wheat cleaning 
tem, and impact and pre-break mill 
systems 
Mr. Ellis introduced A 
en, Atkinson Milling Co., 
“Review of Wheat 


discussion 


Wheat tempering, 


SVS- 
Leigh Paul- 


who read a 
Condition 


ee, 


ing Problems,” which was prepared 
by Fred Atkinson, president of At- 
kinson Milling Co. Originally, the 


paper was to be read by David Matt 


son of Atkinson, but he was absent 
due to illness 
Young Millers 
In his talk regarding the future of 
young millers, Mr. Kehr began by 
stating that these young men should 


be “the apple of the superintendent's 
eve 

he superintendent carries the fu- 
ture of these young men in his own 
hands,” said Mr. Kehr. “In some 
tend to think we're hamstrung, 
ibout providing for their future, 
cause we say, ‘they're unionized, noth 


cases 
we 


be 


ing can be done by us for them.’ I 
say this is hogwash—spend time with 
them, study them, get to know your 
younger men, and you will have them 
in your corner, union or no union 
Unless we do this, the other fel 
low will take over, he will tell them 
his story, which is contrary to ow 
beliefs said Mr. Kehr. He stressed 
the fact that the milling industry had 
ts origins 3,000 years before the 
Christian era, and that only one in- 
dustry, the making of machinery for 
war, is older , 
Chen, dwelling briefly on the con- 
cern that some millers may have 
ibout total automation replacing man- 
power, Mr. Kehr expressed the opin- 
ion that semi-automation, which he 


nded the group is already with 

us, will continue. But total automa- 

tion, he stated, will never be seen in 

the milling industry in the 

‘ing good flour mill operators 
LOM MERTING, 


sense of 
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Manufacturers of 


Macaroni Tour N.D. 
Durum Wheat Area 


MINNEAPOLIS—A group of maca- 
roni manufacturers representing the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. are touring the durum wheat 
producing area of northeastern North 
Dakota. 

The 12 arrived in Fargo 
Aug. 17 and visited durum research 
facilities at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. They were welcomed 
to the campus by Dr. Fred S. Hultz, 
president of the college, and Arlon G 
Hazen, dean and director of the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 

The 
ducing 
along a 


visitors 


group will 
farms and 


route from 


visit durum pro- 
country elevators 
Grand Forks to 
Grafton, Edmore, Langdon, Devils 
Lake and Lakota. Those making the 
trip will meet with local durum pro- 
ducers and businessmen in the Grand 
Forks-Grafton area at a luncheon in 
Grafton Aug. 18 

The Langdon experiment station 
will visited, where durum breed- 
ing lines increased last winter’ in 
Mexico by the Rust Prevention Assn 
being grown for further 
Plans will be discussed for win- 
ter tests in Puerto Rico to find 
sources of resistance to the dangerous 
stem rust found in Texas earl- 
ier this year, which can attack Lang- 
don, Ramsey and Selkirk, according 
to Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Assn 
An afternoon program and evening 
dinner in Devils Lake, sponsored by 
the North Dakota Durum 
Assn., will provide an opportunity for 
crop producers and macaroni manu- 
facturers who depend on the North 


be 


are tests 


also 


races 


Growers 


Dakota durum wheat supply to dis- 
cuss mutual problems 

The tour will conclude in Grand 
Forks on the evening of Aug. 19, 
when the group will be joined for 
dinner by representatives of Upper 
Midwest durum mills. Several of the 
macaroni manufacturers are plan- 
ning visits to durum mills the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Fletcher added 

Among those making the trip are 
Horace Gioia, president National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn.; Rob- 
ert M. Green, executive secretary, 
NMMA, Palatine, Ill.; Kenneth J 
Forbes, Catelli Food Products, Mon- 
treal; Al Gioia, A. Gioia & Sons 
Rochester, N.Y.; Alvin M. Karlin 
I. J. Grass Noodle C Chicago: A 
L. Katskee, Gooch Food Products 
Lincoln, Neb.; Vincent La Rosa, John 
Cuneo, and James Tallon of V. La 
Rosa & Sons, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Lloyd 


Manufacturing Co., 
Omaha; L. R. Thurston, Jr., Megs 
Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa.: Dr 
Kenneth Lebsock, U.S Department 
of Agriculture at Fargo, and Mr: 
Fletcher and Eugene B. Hayden, Rust 
Prevention Assn 


Skinner, Skinner 


Telede Gedie Receints 
Establish New Record 


TOLEDO — Receipts of grain in 
the Toledo market during July to- 
taled 22,696,858 bu. to set a new 
all-time high for any month, A. E 
Schultz, secretary of the Toled 
Board of Trade, has reported. June 
shipments were also up 

Previous high was set in Juls 
1953, when approximately 15 million 
bushels were received, Mr. Schultz 
said. July, 1959, receipts compared 
with 6,759,555 bu. in June this year 
and 13,673,445 bu. in July, 1958 
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Hopes Die for Ending Inspection 
Service at Canadian Seaway Ports; 


NGTC Continues Attack on USDA Stand 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Hopes, admit- 
tedly thin, that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might revoke 
or amend its decision to provide 
federal grain inspection service at 
Canadian ports on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway have died despite an 
emphatic protest by the National 
Grain Trade Council urging modi- 
fication of the original decision. 
(The Miller, Aug. 11, page 5.) 


Last week, The Miller, in its story 
reported dissent within USDA itself 
over the front office decision 
cavalierly rejected a proposal by the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange to provide 
licensed U.S. government inspection 

under federal su- 


which 


at seaway 
pervision 

The original 
inspection 
Clarence L 
riculture 


ports 


decision to provide 
service credited to 
Miller, assistant secretary 


was 


These same dissenting 
now turned full cir- 
emphatically that Mr 
correct and that they 


modification of 


of ag 
officials 
cle and say 
Miller 
will not 
the decision 

NGTC sent a stron 
test to Ezra Taft 
f agriculture and in its weekly 
William F 


al aspects 


lave 


was 
endorse any 


letter of pro 
‘retary 


Benson, se 


newsletter, written by 
Brooks, president 
of the controversy are 


accompanying 


some ieg 
aired. (See 


story.) 
Wheat Leagues’ Influence 

Observers say that only barely con- 
cealed in this controversy is the fine 
hand of the organized wheat leagues 
with their bulging war chest 
what in excess of $1.5 million 
more monies expected to flow 
the treasury next year. The wheat 


suggested, is 


some- 
with 
into 
mission, it Is 
exports of fine 
wheat which 


commingling in 


leagues 
quality 
would 


to promote 
farm-run, virgin 
not be vitiated by 
the warehouses under the 
flexible provisions of the U.S 
Standards Act of 1916 

the whe 


more or 
less 
Grain 

It has been the im of 
leagues, in no small pa aided 
abetted by eager beaver officials 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service 
that the reason for the reluctance 
of foreign buyers to obtain U.S. wheat 
is due to th delivery quality of 
some U.S. exports 


situation stems ] 


po rT 


Such a 
from the 
policy on the 
buyers tesponsible exportet! 
that the trade will tailor an) 
port shipment to requ 


ments 


practical matter of pi 


ment part of 


meet the 
of overseas buyers if the 
willing to pay the 

One of con- 


ers are 
grades 
wheat league 
dom 


farm-run 


tor special 
tentions of the 


nents is that the 
tain high quality 
but they neglect to make 
they 


propo- 
stic mills ob 


wheat 


comparisions, nor do 
the miller himself c 
make a flour 


demands 


mmingl 
wheat to prod ict 
lored to the 


clientele 


his bakery 


Canadian Type System 
USDA 


officials are not unwil 


to express apprehension that present 


+ 


may ultimately lead » a 
trading system for 
lines of the Canadi- 


trends 
state-to-state 
along the 
an concept Dut 
that the Clarence 


grain 
they still believe 


Mille 


decision in 


“anadian 
personnel 


egard to (¢ 


I port 
by USDA 
t 


must be 


inspection 
\ sus- 
ained 

The that the 


costs of inspection to the government 


also note 


officials 


will be somewhat less than those 
which would have accrued under the 
Buffalo offer. Just what savings may 
be effected, USDA officials are not 


pre pared to say 


NGTC Statement 
The 
came effective in August, 
1950 the federal budget for 
scribed this act as follows 


U.S. Grain Standards Act be- 
1916. In 


1951 de 


‘This 
U.S. grain 


must be 


act provides that official 
standards of quality 
used as a basis for all 
transactions in interstate and for- 
eign commerce when 
sold by grade and move from ot 
to any one of the 140 established 
inspection points, and 
that the standards be applied by 
nonfederally employed inspectors 
who may not have any financial 
interest in the grain business 
NGTC, 


grains are 


requires 


MILLER 


/ 


SALES MANAGER — Francis R 
Smedley, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager of the Dura-Buket division 
of National Oats Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., it was announced by R. T. Mat- 
thews, vice president of National 
Oats Co., the parent firm. Mr. Smed 
ley will move from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
headquarters for his former position 
of Midwest sales representative of the 
Dura-Buket division. Earlier, he had 
worked as a Dura-Buket salesman 
after completing his training 
with National Oats. Mr. Smedley's 
sales experience with bucket elevator 
operations and allied fields dates from 
1952 


Francis R. Smedley 


course 


Montana Western 
Cuts Grain Rates 


GREAT FALLS, MONT A rate 
cut of about Se cwt. for carloads of 
grain and by-products moved by the 
Montana Western Railroad Co. has 
announced by officials of the 
The new rate is expected to be 
come effective Sept 1. Montana West 
ern, which between 
Valier 


will be in balance with other 


been 
firm 


covers 20 miles 
ind Conrad, said the new rate 
nearby 
lines, and will 
j ¢ bu 


The line has sought for 


SAVE rain shippers 


several 
years to get removal of a rate plateau 
that has charges 
thar 

The Interstate C 
mission held hearings at 


required shipping 
competin lines in the 
mmerce Com 
Falls 
in 1957 that the 
lower rate requested by the Montana 
Western be granted 


Great 


and mmended 


reco 


Family Injured 
LOUISVILLI Roten | 

Dixie Pride Biscuit Co 

their 


suffered injuries in an 


Smith 
owner of the 

Louisvill his wife ind four 
ito 
occurred neal Rowli ‘’ 


while they 


yn which 


Green, Ky., recently were 


Mr. Smith received 
nose and cuts on the jaw 
Mrs. Smith suffered severe 
ind multiple head 
lacerations. The children re 
cuts 


chest injuries 


broken 


juries face 


ceived ibrasions ind 
other injuries, The 
route to Dal lexas 

inother 


numerous 
family was en 
when their 


car collided w 





Bemis Announces 


ST. LOUIS Three 
within the 


personnel 
eastern opera- 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. were 
announced by F. G. Bemis, presi 
dent. R. V. Seott, director of eastern 
yperations 
New York 


is assistan 


changes 


tions of 


and company director 
will transfer to St. Louis 


director of sales for the 
company 

A. F. G 
York general sal 
sume Mr. Scott's 


New 
will as- 
duties as director 
and will be 
B Goolsby are 
Brooklyn sales divi 


Raikes, manage 
division 
t 


of easter ypperations 


succeeded by J i sales 
manager at the 
sion 

Mr. Scott 
Kansas City plant in 
countant, has served as 


joined Bemis at 
1931 as an 


director 


who 


eastern opel yns 1 ¢ early 


1957 I us! rved six ye 


R. V. Scott 


Personnel Changes 


f the company 


A. F: G. Raikes 


in Sales Operation 


New England, Lon 
tions of Manhattan 
Mr Scott 
n the U.S. Navy 
II, was released with a 
tenant commander. He rradu 
ited from the University of Mis 
1930 and attended the 
Management Program of 


Island and por 


who served four years 


World Wat 
lieu 


durin 
rank of 
was 
souri in also 
Advanced 
the Hat ird 
School of Business Administration 
Mr. Raik« 
neapolis but educated in England 
ittended the Royal Military College 
in Sandhurst England. He served 
British and In 
1914 and 1925 
who is a native ol 
ittended the Univer 
and Columbia Uni 


University Graduate 


who was born in Min 


is an officer in the 
dian Armies between 
Mr. Goolsby 
nd, Va 


Kansas 


J. B. Goolsby 
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Flour Buying on Broad Scale 
Continues as Trade Evidences 
Interest in Extended Bookings 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


LOUR buying in heavy quantities 
| psec across the U.S. in the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 17, em- 
bracing just about every type offered 
with the exception of soft wheat vari- 
eties. It was the third consecutive 
week of intensive activity and, in the 


course of business, included large 
bookings of rye At the end, even 
family flour buying gave indications 


of being again on the upswing 
The period started with a continua- 


tion of interest in Southwest types 
of flour, with bookings gradually de- 
clining Aug. 13. Late-comers inter- 
ested in spring wheat flour also con- 


tinued to pick up supplies through 


Aug. 13. At the same time, buyers of 
rye flour came into the market and 
made heavy purchases of new crop 


offerings 
The market subsided over the week 


end of Aug. 14-17, but at the end 
mills announced a new shipping al- 
lowance on nationally advertised 
brands of family flour, with the ex- 


pectation that more business would be 
forthcoming 

The rapid rate of buying resulted in 
sales for last week 
amounting to 282° of five-day milling 
Southwest mills, com- 


percentages 


capacity for 


pared with 425% of capacity for 
spring wheat mills and 150% of capa- 
city for mills of the central states- 


Southeast 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 


the week amounted to 105° of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
100 the previous week and 101‘ 


for the comparable week of last year 


(See tables on page 9.) 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Sales Volume Climbs 


wheat bakery flour 
in fairly good volume most 


Spring sales 


continued 


of the period, with buyers booking 
ahead up to 120 days on most types 
Most of the business was consum 
mated Aug. 10 and 11, with a decided 
tapering off Aug. 12 and 13 to about 
half the volume which occurred the 
forepart of the period 

With business just about back to 
normal Aug. 14, it appeared that the 

ta imount of springs on contract 

nce the start of the crop year would 
yp 10 million ewt. Also, it was 
trongly indicated that spring wheat 
el ind jobbers now have at 
hand apy ximately 1.25 million ewt 
re lour than at the comparable 

" ven} 

] t buyir pushed spring 
wheat ] " r for the week to 
as) { five-day } ! capacity, 
compared tl bot the previous 
week an LS f pacity for the 
comparadle VeeKk L958 

In the family flour market, thers 
was an announcement Au 17 of 
10¢ shippin owance which, it wa 
believed, w 1 spur more bu 
in that are Buyers will be permitt 
to make one their total p 
by Aug 24 I 1 1 we re! 
half by Sept. 7 to avail the 
the allowance 


Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to 
mills. Production was ju 
under five days, with the 1 
run of buying expected to send { $ 





higher in the near future. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 85% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 86% the pre- 
vious week and 99% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 106% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 102% a week 
earlier and 105% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest was at 
99% of capacity, compared with 97% 
the previous week and 103% last year 

Quotations Aug. 14, carlots, Minne- 
apolis: Spring wheat standard patent 
bakery flour $5.43@5.53, spring short 
patent $5.53@5.63, spring high gluten 
$5.83@5.93, first clear $4.95@5.35, 
whole wheat $5.43@5.53; nationally 
advertised brands of family flour 
$6.90, 100 lb. cottons, carlots; unad- 
vertised brands of family flour $5.81@ 
5.99. 


Southwest Bookings 
Continue Heavy 


A substantial amount of hard win- 
ter wheat bakery flour was sold in the 
Southwest again last week. Watching 
costs go up steadily, bakers apparent- 
ly thought that lower quotations this 
crop year are unlikely, so they decided 


to increase the amount of flour on 
the books 
Southwest sales for the week 


amounted to 282% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 816% the 
previous week and 71% a year ago 

Although bookings were late in get 
ting under way compared with nor- 
mal years, once started they con- 
tinued, with only a couple of quiet 
periods for more than three weeks 

It is generally believed that prac- 
tically all bakers have covered their 
flour needs up to the first of Decem- 
ber; others are covered until Jan. 1, 
and still others will probably not need 
flour until Feb. 1 

Compared with a week earlier 
prices on bakery flour were up about 
Lower millfeed values took 
the blame for the increase in 


6¢ sack 
most of 
costs 
Family flour 
Those mills that 
forward had done so 


were limited 
book their accounts 
earlier. Ship- 


sales 


», 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














ping directions are coming in at a 
good pace, especially where mills gave 
shipping allowances that expired Aug 
15. 

Domestically, there was some buy- 
ing of clears by industrial users 
Otherwise, clears activity was lim- 
ited and prices were steady. Supplies 
are ample, since mills, in maintaining 
the ash level of new crop flour, are 
producing much more clear. Mill run- 
ning time is good 

At Hutchinson, another brief burst 
of flour buying early in the week sub- 
sided quickly and business was slow 
at the end. Volume was relatively 
small, as a limited number of bakers 
extended contracts through the end of 
1959. The trade today is mostly cover- 
ed for 120 days or longer. Family 
trade was listless. Shipping directions 
expanded considerably and operations 
around 120° at Hutchinson 

Wichita mills operated at 114% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
103°¢, compared with 375° the pre- 
ceding week and 27° a year ago 
Shipping directions were only fair 
Due to the decline in millfeed, prices 
were up 5¢ 

Quotations Aug. 14, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
bakery flour $5.08@5.18, standard 
( MARKET SUMMARIES, ; 


were 





Durum, Semolina Markets Active as 


Manufacturers Make 


, k~ durum and semolina market 
broke out with activity in the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 17 as 
manufacturers of macaroni and noodle 
products came into the picture tor 
heavy supplies 

Most purchases were made as fal 


ahead as 120 days, with prices in 
many instances higher than a yeat 
ago to compensate for added mill 
costs. As one example of the altera- 


tion in the picture from a year ago, 


mills have been required to pay ap- 
proximately No. 1 prices for No. 2 
grade wheat, and without any com- 


pensating return from millfeed prices 

Also, it had become fairly evident 
by the time bookings were made that 
the durum crop this year will be sub- 
stantially smaller than the last crop 
year 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 117% of five-day 


Forward Bookings 


milling capacity, compared with 109 
for both the previous week and the 


comparable week of last year 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 14 were: 
Choice No amber or better $2.47@2.48 
choice No. 2 amber or better 2.46@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.45@2.46 
Medium No durum or better 2.43@2.46 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.4Q@2.44 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting ¢ 
The Northwestern Miller n sacks based on 
Jay week 
5-day wk Wkly 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 9-16 63,500 190,822 
Previous week 63,500 *178.5 0 
Year j 56,500 7 0 09 
Crop year 
productio 
July I-Aug. 16, 1959 024,725 
July Aug 7 958 044,792 
"Revised 
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Heavier Supplies, 
Decline in Demand 
Depress Millfeeds 


_— access to supplies and a 
marked lack of interest on the 


part of buyers contributed to sharp 
declines in millfeed values in the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 17 
Flour mill running time, too, con- 


tinued at a good rate. Quotations gen- 
erally dropped $2@4 ton across the 
country, and there were exceptional 
declines in excess of $4 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,047 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,105 tons 
in the previous week and 48,793 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Slow demand and in- 
creased production depressed this 
market the past week, and the pros- 
pect of heavier flour mill running time 
just ahead did little to relieve the 
situation 

Declines ranged to $5 from the pre- 
vious week, with bulk middlings tak- 
ing the brunt of the drop 

Quotations Aug. 14: Sacked bran 
$31.50, middlings $31, red dog $484 
Ol; bulk bran $27, middlings $26.50 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to sag in the week ended Aug 
17. Values were unchanged to down $4 
ton. Slow demand from the formula 
feed mixers coupled with good flour 
mill running time, pressed prices 
downward. Only sacked bran resisted 
the trend, with the country trade fig- 
uring strongly in the demand picture 
and keeping supplies on the tight side 

Sacked shorts skidded sharply to 
$4 lower. Bulk were readily 
available but prices did not decline so 
sharply. Bulk bran from this area was 
reportedly finding a market on the 
West Coast 

Quotations Aug. 17, carlots: Sacked 
bran $29.50@30.25 (unchanged) 
sacked shorts $357 35.75 (down $4); 
bulk bran $25.50 4 26.25 (down $2.75) 


feeds 


bulk shorts $31431.75 (down $2) 
bulk middlings $27427.75 (down 
$1.25) 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed offerings were 
fairly good last week, and the demand 
was steady. Quotations Aug. 14, sack 
ed: Bran $37, gray shorts $44.65; bulk 
middlings $37, delivered Texas com- 


mon points; $2.50 lower on bran, $4.85 
lower on shorts, $1 lower on bulk mid- 
dlings, delivered Texas common 
points, compared with one week previ- 
ous 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued to bog 
down, standard middlings leading the 
way with a decline of $3 ton for bulk 
and about $2 down for sacked. Bulk 
bran was off almost as much as mid- 
dlings at the end of the calendar week, 


or down about $2.50, but sacked of- 
ferings were quoted only about $1 
ton less than a week ago. As for red 


after showing some inclination 
the week previous to firm up a bit, the 
market definitely had an easier under- 
tone, but prices have not been sub- 
ject to as much downward readjust- 
ment as for the lighter feeds 


dog 


The comeback staged by the grow- 


ing corn crop as the result of late 
July and early August rainfall, cou- 
pled with a leveling off and lower 
price ranges for most of the grains 


seemed to have had some sympathetic 
impact on millfeed price levels 


(Turn MILLFEED, page 32 
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Wheat Futures Show Weakness 
As Heavy Flour Buying Ends 


fee futures prices tended 
toward weakness in the seven- 
day period ending Aug. 17, principally 
a short range reaction to the cessa- 
tion of extremely heavy flour sales at 
midweek and the anticipated lifting 
of hedges as mills acquire cash sup- 
plies to fulfill flour commitments. The 
fact that export workings are run- 
ning ahead of last year and the pros- 
pect of heavy purchases in the weeks 
ahead, however, prevented major de- 
clines. 

Closing prices of wheat futures Aug 
17 were: Chicago—September $1.89'2 
@5,, December $1.955s.@te, March 
$1.99@1.991,, May $1.98, July $1.84; 
Kansas City—September $1.915s, De- 
cember $1.9544, March $1.97%4, May 
$1.953s; Minneapolis—Septembe! 
$2.14, December $2.11%4, May $2.104s 

Flour buying which dominated trad- 
ing for nearly three weeks subsided 
Aug. 13, leaving in its wake a vacuum 
that permitted weakness to move into 
the major markets. At the same time, 
there were somewhat improved re- 
ports of the wheat out)ook in Europe, 
with consequent bearish pressure on 
the export picture. This, however, was 
offset in a fairly large measure by 
moderately substantial workings to 
several countries and the prospect of 
more to come 

Pakistan lifted 21,000 tons of hard 
wheat; Poland ordered 2 cargoes of 
hard wheat and 430,000 bu. soft red 
At the same time, licenses were issued 
to West Germany which will lead to 
the movement of 30,000 tons of hard 
wheat. There is also the prospect of 
Brazil entering the market soon for 
3 million bushels of wheat 

The export wheat picture included 
some mixed factors. Reports were is- 
sued from Yugoslavia that the current 
crop condition there has improved to 
a point where imports of wheat may 
not be necessary during the current 
crop year. Offsetting this was a re- 
port that Brazil failed to complete a 
wheat purchase in Argentina because 
of a possible shortage of supplies 


Cash Prices Weaken 
Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 
neapolis were under heavy pressure 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS DROP 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board were reduced by le¢ ef- 
fective Aug. 14. The downward ad- 
justment remained in effect Aug. 17, 
on which date the figures were as 
follows: To U.K. and other European 
destinations via Canadian and U.S. 
Atlantic ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
cluding U.S. and territories, from Ca- 
nadian and U.S, Atlantic ports 15',¢ 
bu.; from St. Lawrence, Churchill, 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
145,¢ bu. The above adjustments ap- 
ply on flour sold and shipped from 
Canada to destinations designated 
with bills of lading dated prior to 
1959 opening of Lakehead navigation. 
On shipments of flour from mills with 
bills of lading dated on or after open- 
ing of navigation, reduce rates by 
the following amounts: Montreal 
area mills 8¢ bu., Toronto, Port Col- 
borne and Humberstone areas, 1')¢ 
bu., Bay Port area le bu. (No reduc- 
tion for mills in the West.) 





from the peak of the new crop harvest 
movement the past week. Although 
there were declines generally, the 
premium basis was fairly well sus- 
tained throughout 

Heavy flour buying early in the 
week furnished good support through 
Aug. 13. The sharp decline in book- 
ings after that date, however, allowed 
some weakness to creep in as the 
basic September lost nearly l¢ 

The long range spring wheat crop 
outlook is bullish because of drouth 
and the trade has heard widespread 
reports of severe crop damage across 
the Dakotas. On this basis, wheat 
buyers expected last week's govern- 
ment crop forecast to show a greater 
decline in production than it actually 
did. This factor—essentially bearish 
worked with the sharp drop in flour 
sales to remove market support. As a 
result, cash wheat sagged several 
cents at the close of trading Aug. 14 

Spring wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis for the period totaled 2,606 cars 
(275 for CCC) compared with 3,076 
the previous week (440 for CCC) 

Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 13.82°, compared with 
13.10% for the comparable week of 
last year 

On Aug. 14, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
of ordinary through 11% protein 
traded at 2¢ under the basic Minne- 
apolis future of $2.14; wheat of 12° 
protein was at the basic future to 3¢ 
over; 13% protein wheat was 3@6¢ 
over; 14% wheat was 7@14¢ over; 
15% was 9@14¢ over; 16% was 11 
16¢ over and wheat of 17° protein 
was 130 19¢ over the basic future 

The durum price schedule was ad- 
vanced substantially along with 
heavy bookings of semolina. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 

Spring, 58 Ib 


nary 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 


won eoenn 


NNN NN 


Test Weight Premium ond Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One ent discount each pound under 58 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis 
58 Ib 13.5% moisture 2 
13° protein $2.17 4% 
protein $2.24, 16% protein 
te $2.30 

Cash Prices Drop 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City were down 1%%¢ bu. in 
the week ended Aug. 17. There was 
little change in premiums, but the 
basic option declined 1%s¢. Features 
of the market were about the same 
as in recent weeks 

Receipts for the week totaled only 
127 cars, compared with 569 a week 
earlier and 1,514 cars a year ago. Al 
though there were signs that some in 
terior elevators had wheat they were 
willing to part with, it did not show 


} 


up on the trading floor in large quan 
tities 

Farm selling of wheat was very 
limited. Most grain men believe this 
situation will continue to prevail until 
the new tax year, even though certain 
types of wheat are worth more than 
the loan value 

Demand is fairly well balanced with 


A Statistical Service Provided 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


jay week 


y 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


y week 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Solina) 


y week Fiou 
ty stout 


68 


rec g currently to The North 


tal estimated output of al 


Aug. !1-18, Aug. 13-20 
1957 1956 
691.75! 

1,286,225 

532,836 

572,008 

303,670 

3,386,490 

75 


r flour production 
July | to—— 
Aug. |7 
1958 
4,403,777 
8.88! 360 
3,589,442 
3,590,634 
1,874,835 


340,048 


BUFFALO 


sy week 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
higa Wis 


1, Tenness 
Missour 

Fiour 

utput 
644 644 
*628 389 
583 638 
559 849 


PACIFIC COAST 
f uM the Pacif Coast 
California, Oregon ond Washington Mills 
jay week Flour 
f ty itput tivity 
466 50¢ 454 83! 97 
466 5 447 522 96 
323,00 249 988 17 
215.0 326,91 1$2 





Kansas City 
the accon pany 
Hard 
H 


+4 


Har 


1.89% @1.93 

1.88% @!.92 
1 hard wheat was 
$229502.27 de- 
on points. Wheat 
ling at a premi- 
of 14° protein 
Exporters were 
or hard wheat 
or export wheat 
purposes. ffer 


Cash Prices Rise 
Wheat markets were active in the 
Pacific Northwest, especially for hard 
winters which advanced 2¢ bu. 
Exporters were seeking to cover 


previous sales of this class of wheat 











From 1884 ... 





PLUM CREEK BEGINNING—This is the original Plum Creek (Neb.) mill 
built in 1884 by E. M. Leflang and his partner, Chris Brix. A few years later, 
when the community became known as Lexington, the name was changed to 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., which name has remained through 75 years 
of growth. The old mill had a daily capacity of 150 bbl. of flour, but was des- 
troyed by fire in 1915, 








EXINGTON Mill & Elevator Co., 150 bbl. Much later, in 1915, this 
LU 1 landmark in the Platte River milling plant was destroyed by fire 
n- and a new concrete and steel flour 
mill was constructed on the same 





country of Nebraska for several ge 






erations, is observing its 75th anni- : ~ 
: site in 1916. (As early as 1889 Mr 
ersary this year. Behind the observ- , : 
ith Leflang had recognized the growing 
nce 1s veal i ‘ring en- 
“ley pene OS Sreee rer " dominance of Lexington and changed 


deavor which now is giving way tO ¢he name of his firm accordingly 


modern, 20th century progres from the Plum Creek Milling Co., to 
The firm was founded by a Danish the one which it still bears.) The 
nmigrant, EF. M. Leflang, who orig- new plant had a daily capacity of 

inally came to Boston in the early 500 bbl 

1870's, married there, and then de Shortly after the new plant was 

cided to move farther west. He en- — puyilt, Mr. Leflang moved to Omaha 


ised in the cattle business for six — Jater becoming prominent in the real 
or seven years, living in a log dugout — estate business. His milling  inter- 


near the Platte River about. three ests were turned over to his son, 
miles south of what is now Lexing- Arthur C. Leflang, who became presi- 
ton dent of Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Durin these early years many 
herds of cattle were being driven Interest Purchased 
north from Texas, and Mr. Leflang In 1924, John E. Jacobson, vice 
could have been termed a cattle spec president of the milling firm, pur- 
ulator as he bought from herdsmen — ehased the Leflangs’ interests, in com 
ind sold stock to smaller ranchers pany with other stockholders Mr 
He did not, however, engage in ex- Jacobson, who had started with the 
tensive cattle feeding or raising 


company as an office boy in 1901, 
In 1884, with a partner named 


' became president, which office he 
Chi Brix also from Denmark ‘ 
Mr. Leflang saw the need for a flour eld until his death in 1930, at which 
Farmir was growing tremen time he was 45 years of age 

the fertile Platte Valley and Upon the death of Mr. Jacobson, 

id become a primary crop a younger brother, G. Kenneth Jacob 
l inal n Which the part son, was elected president. He had 
was of frame construc first become associated with the com- 
1 had a daily capacity of pany in the grain department in 





to 
J. EK, Jacobson 1. DD. Jacobson G. K. Jacobson 
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Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. Records 
75 Years of Growth from Plum Creek Days 
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LEXINGTON PLANT TODAY — The basic components of the present day 
plant of Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. were constructed in 1916 on the identi- 
cal site of the original Plum Creek mill. Today, Lexington has a daily capacity 
of 1,800 ewt. of flour, plus grain storage facilities in several communities and 
a modern commercial feed plant with a daily production of 150 tons mixed 
feed. The present operation employs 75 people. 


1920, later serving as an officer and 
director. G. K. Jacobson died in Oc- 
tober of 1957 at the age of 60 

Clarence E. Jacobson, son of John 
E. Jacobson, was then elected presi- 
dent and Jack F. Jacobson, a son of 
G K. Jacobson, was elected vice 
president. Jack F. Jacobson died of a 
heart attack in May of 1958 at the 
ige of 34, seven months from the 
date of his father’s death 

Lee D. Jacobson, another son of 
G. K. Jacobson, is now executive 
vice president of the company and 
in charge of the mixed feed division 

Clarence E. Jacobson, president 
and his wife, Dorothy, have two chil- 
dren, Jonnell and James. Mr. Jacob- 
son became associated with Lexing- 
ton Mill & Elevator in 1931, after Clarence E. Jacobson 
attending the University of Nebraska 
He served with the U.S. Army from 
1942 to 1946, entering the service as 





Company President 





a private and being separated as a operates storage totalit 13 mill 
first lieutenant bushels 
Lee D. Jacobson and his wife, Bet- The company started the manufa 
ty, have three children, Kenneth ture of formula feeds in 1936. and 
Janise and Joan. Mr. Jacobson was in 1943, pelleted feeds wet idded 
graduated from the Illinois Institute to this line. In 1947 a large. three 
of Technology with a degree in elec story concrete warehouse was built 
trical engineering. Prior to returning In 1951 1 new. five-story feed mix 
to Lexington, he was prominently as ing plant was added alor with i 
sociated with the steam turbine di- chinery and equipment to produce 
sion of Westinghouse in  Phila- pelleted molasses feed. The commet1 
delphia cial feed plant has a daily capacity 
P of 150 tons capable of producir 56 
rogress Steady kinds of feed for cattle, hogs, sheep 
\ grain storage and wheat blend poultry and pets 
ir plant was built in 1956, addin Lexington Mill & Elevator ¢ ent 
300,000 bu. of capacity to the firm's ly employs 75 persons w 
facilities. Also in 1956, a new, all il pay f $233,2 


steel grain storage building and elk 

Vator were built at Elwood Neb 
Now nearing completion at Overton 
Net is another all-steel grain ele- 
vator and storage building with a 
capacity of 210,000 bu 


The flour milling plant has a daily 


capacity of 1,800 ewt being best 
Known for its David Harum brand 
wl h is sold throughout Nebraska 


the East and some foreign countries 

Branch grain elevators and storage 
racil es are operated at Arnold, Cal- 
laway, Oconto, Overton, Elwood 
Farnam, Darr, Chappell and Bush- 
ne Neb. Lexington Mill & Elevator 
With its newest facilities, owns and Pioneering Family 





A. ©. Leflang b. M. Leflang 











You have an outer space 
problem, too... 
THIS outer space 


It determines how you succeed in the daily 


“Battle of the Food Store Shelves.” 


Millers all over the country have found Bemis Becote 
Paper with Bemis fine multicolor printing their 
most successful weapon. Bemis flour and 


meal bag sales prove it. 


SA BEMIS. 


408 Pine Street 
St. Louis 2 
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eather Modification in North 


B EFORE attempting to give some 
of the findings with respect to 
cloud seeding operations carried out 
in Canada and the U.S. during the 
past 10 or 12 general 
observations should, perhaps, be made 
about the basic principles involved in 
cloud seeding and about the various 
methods employed to evaluate results 

In order to appreciate the possible 
effects which cloud seeding may have, 
we must first have a clear picture of 
the way in which natural precipita 
tion is produced, whether it be drizzle 
rain, snow or hail and just how the 
mechanisms may be influenced arti- 
ficially. Because this, in 
very large mention can only 
be made here of some of the more 
important facts as well as some of 
the specific types of clouds and thei 
apparent potentialities from a rain 
making standpoint 

Clouds are composed of tiny drop 
lets of water and, in some conditions 
small ice crystals. The droplets, which 
are only about one thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. are so small that 
the space between them is large com 
pared to their size. Raindrops are very 
much larger and relatively few in 
number. A raindrop is mace 
from over a million droplets 


years, some 


itself, is a 
subject 


single 


Process of Change 
Becomes Important 
dr« yplets 


drops before 


Since the tiny must be 


combined to form large 
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rain will fall, the process by which 
the change takes place is important 
There are now believed to be two 
main processes acting In nature 
of these is by collision, or joining to 
gether of the small droplets, called 
the coalescence process. This process 
requires that some droplets be large 
than others. Having a different mo- 
tion. they collide with and sweep up 
smaller droplets, thereby growing, in 
time, to raindrop size. The other pro 
requires the presence of ice 
which are small, flat, six- 
sided crystals of ice, somewhat larger 
than the droplets 
lide with and sweep up the droplets 
and grow gradually to 
ular snow, or under special conditions 
when there are a large number, into 
snowflakes. In falling, both the snow 
pellets and snowflakes may 
form rain 


(one 


cess 


crystals 
These crystals col 


a sort olf gran 
] 


melt to 
Since each droplet and ice crystal 
is formed around a core o1 
called a nucleus, it has been supposed 
iv be a shortage 


particle 


that at times there m 
of these natural substances or chemi- 
cal particles and that we might be 
able to add a supply of them to the 
Up to the 
ent, it be believed that the most prom 
ising artificial nuclei would be silve 
both having 
a crystal structure much like ice, o1 
by adding large salt particles or water 
to encourage the formation of 
droplets and the coll 


air as artificial nuclei pres 


odide smoke oO! dry ice 


spray 


large! sion ol 


te 


te 
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WwW: CAN draw from the whole expanse 


of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 


Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 


terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 


picking just the right wheats to meet your 
reeds. Call us. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


HE information con- 
tained in this series of 


articles has been assembled 
by the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., from various sources in 
an attempt to answer some 
of the questions that have 
been raised about the impor- 
tant but still very controver- 
sial subject, “Weather Modi- 
fication.” It is based chiefly 
upon U.S. and Canadian sci- 
entific and official reports 
and statements, the latter 
having been made available 


by the Meteorological 
Branch, Department of 
Transport, Toronto, to 


whom grateful acknowledge- 
ment is made for the infor- 
mation supplied and assist- 
ance given. This article is 
the second in the series. The 
first article appeared in The 
Miller dated Aug. 11, 1959. 








silver iodide could be det- 
rimental, since hail might result if 
the droplets were not converted to 
very rapidly 

laboratory experiments 
our knowledge con 
siderably, we do not know as yet 
whether or not there may be other 
operating in na- 


addition of 


ice crystals 
Although 


have increased 


important factors 


ture as controls on raindrop forma 
tion Further the effect on clouds 
varies a great deal with the different 
cloud types and even with the same 


type from one day to another, and in 
different parts of the same cloud fot 


mation. It may be that the silver 
iodide smoke does not get up to the 
right parts of the cloud in an active 
state on those occasions when it 


could affect the processes 


Types of Clouds, 
Their Potentialities 
In general, it is 
the 


that Cu 
clouds 


believed 


mulus isolated heap 
offer 
they 
row 


promising targets, since 
nat 
the 


below 


may fail to give rain by a 
margin, In winter, when 
droplets temperatures 
but still liquid, that 
super-cooled and 
would occur if the clouds were 
one or two thousand feet taller 
with silver iodide would like 
summet! 
with temperatures above freez 
the ice 


are at 
is when 
precipita 


freezing 
they are 
tions 
only 
seeding 
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ly be successful. In situa 


tions 


in and crystal not 


process 
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operating, silver iodide seeding would 
have no effect, but water sprays or 
seeding with large salt particles might 
affect cloud formation. 

With layer clouds the 
most promising results should be ob- 


Stratus or 


tained where up-slope winds form ex- 
tensive cloud sheets on the windward 
sides of mountain ranges. Although 
the results of seeding layer 
vary a great deal, in at least 75% of 
the experiments conducted some 
change in structure was observed. In 
many with aircraft seeding 
from either holes or hollows 
were produced in the seeded path 


clouds 


cases, 
above, 
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An important question, and one 
that was early recognized by those 
who were attempting to assess the 


results of cloud seeding experiments 
was, “How much rain would have 
fallen naturally?" In reply, it may be 
said that studies in cloud physics had 
not then reached the stage where an 
answer could be given on a purely 
physical basis; nor, despite steady ad- 
vances in the knowledge of the pro 
that operate in clouds, are 
meteorologists much being 
able to answer the same question to- 
day. Because of this, methods of eval- 
uation have been essentially limited 


cesses 
closer to 
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to: (1) “Statistical,” in which data 
are analyzed by mathematical meth- 
ods, and (2) “Physical,”’ in which di- 
rect and indirect observations are 
made. These methods, with their po- 
tentialities and their limitations will, 
in fact, have to be used for some time 
there is no measure 
accurately what rainfall 
would have occurred had there 
no seeding, the analyst 
upon an estimate of the rainfall that 


Since 
or forecast 


way to 


been 


has to rely 


would have occurred. Some of the 
earlier analytical procedures were 
based on the assumption that there 


is a “normal” or average precipita- 
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Bill Stewart helps make 
Commander Larabee 


pellon to City frome 
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How 4 





















Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 
youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 
grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 
necessary for his job. Commander Larabee’s 
crop survey moves fast and far . . . sometimes 
ahead of the harvest . . . sometimes abreast of 
it .. . following the mainlines and the spurs. In 
the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 
elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 
the finest grain. 

Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 
learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 
members with pride the flashing sparks from 
the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 
neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 
concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 
bronzed Commander Larabee experts whose ex- 
perienced eyes assay the harvest. 
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& There’s safety in numbers. The grain country is 
vast ... almost beyond belief. Commander Larabee 
pulls thousands of samples . . . stores them in this 
vault. Central Control lab tests them all for moisture, 
ash, and protein, and for the most important extra of 
Commander Larabee “baking quality,’’ can go back 
at any time to run another check. 
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tion figure. But the weakness of such area) 


a figure is obvious. As there is fre- 
quently a wide variation from one 
year to the next, if the so-called “nor- 
mal” precipitation did happen 


trol 


In any one yea! would have 


considered an abnormal event 
Other Statistical 


Approaches Examined 
Another technique that has been 


them 


employed is referred to as a 
gression” analysis. This consists of 


comparing the rainfall on the seeded 


controlled are: é ‘arby unseeded ing 


which is assumed to have sim- 
lar rainfall under natural conditions r re may 


Rainfall both the target and con- ‘ally ¢ ver an 


termine the relationship between s are we 
The relationships may then be 
expressed 


amount rainfall that would be ex- 


calculated 


tween 
rainfall 
target area) al ll on a to indicate 


Practically 
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nships between target and con- 
appear to be statis 


historical period 


over a recorded period of vide variations in rainfall over 


I ¢ 


to the seeding) is studied ar ssn lar apart for individual 


known and introduce 
heation of the 


formula so that the I i for seeded storm periods. Al 


uncertainties can be min 


pected to fall in a seeded area can be nize t some extent, they can onls 
from known amounts in ninated by carrying out what is 
the unseeded area. The difference be . randomized” operation. The 
the expected and the actual I 1 seedin prog 


‘ram is one 


on the target area is assumed hich th est occasions 


effectiveness of seed nto two groups, one of which 


speaking, while the seeding treatment and the 





Ownite the combines are on the move a good man 


can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. 





Oro Bill pours his knowledge into a pool of re- 
ports. The big map becomes a living picture of the 
harvest as Commander's team gathers news from the 
field and plans the buying campaign to obtain grain 
to make the flour we're proud to sell. 


Ny 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIE 


Es F 


whether the truck is 
a semi or a one ton pick-up. Here, at Hayes, Kansas, 
Bill pulls a sample. From now on it’s up to the 
laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- 
mander buys to be s top produc ing counties are 
again on the mark. 


t’s the grain that counts 


GPaill and his freckle-nosed friend will never 
know whether their bread is made from grain 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in 
North Dakota. . r whether Nebraska or 
Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s 
bread made from ( mander Larabee flour, 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member 
of the Commander family . . . from field to flour 

is rightfully proud of his contribution to the 
vigor and strength of the nation and proud 
to help make Commander Larabee better to 
buy from, 


-MIDLAND+ MINNEAPOLIS 
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other of which does not, the selection 
of cases for the two ¢ roups depending 
on a purely random choice. The effect 
of such a system is to provide a sim 
ple and complete guarantee of a valid 
interpretation of the results of the 
test, regardless of disturbances and 
uncertainties arising from incomplete 
control over the conditions of the 
test. One important advantage of a 
randomized project is that, since his 
torical data giving the average rain 
fall over a number of years need not 
be employed, it is possible to install 
adequate rain iuges to sample tar 
get and control areas. This makes 
the results more significant and in 
creases the sensitivity of the test. In 
short, a randomized project brackets 
possible effects of seeding much mors 

\ ‘ty than a non-randomized 


ject. In addition, only a random 


pr 
ized project offers any hope of dis 
t 


nguishing between seeding effective 
ness in different months and under 

different meteorological conditions 
the foregoing statistical meth 
l e been used so 
in assessing the 
operations that have 
on in the U.S. and Can 
irticles on this subject 
mention will be made, on occasion, of 
this or that method having been fol 
lowed. Greater statistical refinements 
of course, being made all the 
and the work of statistical eval 
ion should widen and prove more 
is experience is gained in 

field 

suggested, use has been made 
physical evaluation programs 
| n cases where statistical 
ficult to pursue. This 

in effect, an at 
evidence of results 
«ding operations either 
ndirect observation, It 

form of intensive stu 
idat aircraft special 


nountain observatories 
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FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 




















to observe the effects of seeding at 
various locations and under varying 
cloud conditions. Unfortunately the 
concepts behind seeding experiments 
to-date have been almost entirely 
qualitative. That is to say there is, 
as yet, no quantitative theory describ- 
ing the formation and production of 
precipitation nor are there sufficient 
detailed observational data upon 
which to construct one. In any case 


»— > 
meteorologists suggest that the tech- 
niques of dispersing seeding materials 
in appropriate concentrations and at 
the right place and time will certain- 
ly demand great skill and proper 
adaptation to particular circum- 
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National Research Council Phot 
CUMULUS FORMATIONS—Pictured are typical cumulus cloud formations. 
Note the hard outline of the formations marked A; these are composed of 
water droplets. Then note the diffused outline of formations B; these clouds 


are composed of ice crystals. 
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What mill has the 
LONGEST 
bulk transport 
experience? 


ATKINSON... 
first truckload of 
bulk flour delivered .- 
January, 1953 
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Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 
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Don’t take less than you can get from 
CHECKED 
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Psy- 
proper 
ask the 


ues my topic is “The 
chology of Eating,” the 

way to begin would be to 
question, ‘‘What is the real purpose 
of eating?’’ Then, since the self-evi- 
dent answer is “Why, we eat in order 
to stay alive—we eat to live.” I would 


then go on to show how ridiculous 
this beast called man is. Other ani- 
mals may eat to live, but not man. 


Man eats out of habit three meals a 
day, plus his TV and bedtime snacks, 
whether he needs the food or not. He 
ritual, not out of 
because of sexual 
refined foods to 
prove his prove that he 
appreciates the finer things of life 
and he simple foods—-also to 
prove his status—-to prove that he 
is no self-indulgent, effete, sophisti- 
cated sissy, but a good, down-to-earth 
solid citizen 

I would then go on to develop, the 
thesis of how ridiculous a 
creature man is compared to the 
other creatures who share this plan- 
et with him 

Obviously, this would be the popu- 


eats as a social 
hunger. He 


frustration 


eats 
He eats 
status to 


eats 


general 
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THE SOCIAL VALUES OF EATING 


‘Bread, pre-eminently of all foods, does symbolize 
love, care and social purpose in its preparation.’ 


By Paul A. Fine 


lar thing to do. As Vance Packard 


has discovered with his two best- 
seller books, “The Hidden Persuad- 
ers,”’ and now “The Status Seekers,” 


the surest way to please an American 
audience today is to point out how 
perfectly ridiculous modern Ameri- 
cans are. 
Two Problems 

There are two problems connected 
with such an approach. The first is 


this one—if my intention were to 
show how ridiculous we modern 
Americans are, and if I did make 


such a speech, each one of us here, 
including myself, would be absolutely 
sure that I was talking about every- 


one but himself. For if there is one 
sure thing I've discovered as a moti- 
vation researcher, it is that abso- 
lutely everyone believes that abso- 
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Company, Inc. 
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lutely everyone but himself is an 
irrational “‘sucker’’ for all the fads, 
foibles, and phoney claims that he, 
himself, sees through at once 

The second problem is that I am 
really interested in that question, 
“Why do we eat?" And I am not at 
all so sure that the self-evident an- 
swer to it is the right one. Is bio- 
logical survival the “real” purpose 
olf eating? 


Maybe it is the 
around, Maybe the 
ing, or one of the main purposes 
of living is to enjoy eating. Rather 
than eating to live, maybe we live 
to eat. 


other way 
purpose of liv- 


Man has a long history of demon- 
stration of an infinite capacity to 
engage in controversy over anything 

and the oldest and 
interesting of these controversies con- 
cerns just this whether man 
should think of eating in terms of 
biological maintenance and growth 
or whether he should think of eating 
life's whether 


one of most 


issue ot 


as one of pleasures; 


the purpose of eating should be to 
support life, or whether one of life's 
purposes should be to enjoy eating 
whether we humans eat to live o7 


live to eat 


Confused Position 
Modern 


rational science takes a 


confused position on the issue. On 
the one hand, they tell us that the 
main aim of all human activity is 
survival—that this is the most basic 


need that conditions everything else 
But on the other hand they tell us 
that when we follow our natural in- 
stincts (whose basis is supposed to 
be survival) in eating, as in almost 
everything either kill our- 
selves outright, or head ourselves to 
an early grave. “Natural” men who 
follow their instincts in eating neve1 
properly, we told. So our 
basic instinct is survival, but 
follow instinct, we kill our- 


else, we 


eat are 
most 
if we 
selves 
both 
survival, it is 
that men 
they get 
found, 


comes 


I would 
On the question of 
that 


even 


question assertions 
this is so basic 
other men if 
enough. This 
only in modern times, 
only from a rich, fat 
we who have never really 
without food ; 
when 


said 
will 
hungry 


eat 
idea is 
and 
society 
had to go 
become beastly to one 
we hungry, and 
can't imagine really starving without 
really like 
that all other 
way We forget 
obvious fact 


people go 


Since 


another get 


becoming beasts, we im- 
the 
simple 
and very that most of 
the and have al- 
Ways gone to bed hungry most of the 
time throughout man’s history—but 
that cannibalism is a very rare oc- 


currence 


igine men act 


the 


same 


world's 


So, on the question of survival, as 
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far as food goes, it is not a question 
merely of eating, but of what one 
eats and how one eats, and men will 
die before they will eat certain foods 
Where food taboos are strong enough 
say in those many places where the 
eating of the flesh of a pig is taboo 


men who are forced to let this meat 
pass their lips—even when they ar 
starving—-will commit suicide 

And I dare say that many people 


here, without any strong religious ta- 
boos, might very well starve to death 
before they would eat such delicacies 
stewed 


milk 


as say roast gutter-rat, or 
alley-cat, let 


fed pink spring baby 


alone saute of 


So clearly, we do not, naturally, 
eat as a matter of biological sur- 
vival—we do not eat to live, but 
rather make the act of eating one 
that is fraught with human purpose 
and human meaning—and make 
fulfillment of these meanings, 
achieved through eating, one of the 
aims of life. 


But 
to live, 


maybe even if we do not eat 
but rather the other way 
around, perhaps we should be more 
rational in our eating and put 
foot down on instinct. Perhaps we 
should, as the modern rationalists 
tell us, carefully weigh, sort, and 
measure our food in order to insure 
maximum value to biological func- 
tioning 


oul 


I wonder if 
when we are 


I wonder 
so rational 
rational 


we are really 


being very 
things 
said that 
utterly 


very about such 

For 
average 
tional in 
cause, for example 
labels carefully and 
ounces, and 


the 
irra- 


example, it is 
housewife is 
her purchase decisions be- 
she will not read 
price 
bread 


measure 


against because a 
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package—as for example, a new 
bread package which expresses the 
idea that the bread is made with old- 
fashioned, personal care—will sell 
more bread than a package which 
lists gram by gram the chemical and 
nutritional components of the prod- 
uct. 

Just imagine a housewife who did 
make her purchases in this so-called 
rational way. First of all, we psy- 
chologists would immediately classify 
her as an obsessive-compulsive neu- 
rotic and rush her off to the clinic. 
That is, we would if we could get hold 
of her before her family disposed 
of her in some graceful way in order 
to make room for a wife and mother 
who would show a little less concern 
for their chemistry and a little more 
for their humanity. 

Or imagine a cook 
consisted of measuring out the proper 
pinch of vitamin B-6, the proper 
number of grams of carbohydrate and 
protein (making sure to have just the 
right amount of potassium) rather 
than the present irrational type 
whose genius is oriented to the palate 


Old Issue 

The issue here is really a very old 
philosophical one having to do with 
the question of whether or not the 
psychological side of man is at best a 
kind of useless appendix to the body 
which has to be pampered, or at 


whose work 
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must be 
the 


worst a silly enemy which 
conquered in order to insure 
health and survival of the body 

Now all of this has a profound 
bearing on food consumption. Food as 
we have seen, naturally fits into a 
framework of human values, and 
purposes, and meanings—and breads 
and wheat products particularly so 
But modern man has come to doubt 
the value of viewing anything in a 
purely human framework. Such a 
framework has come to be tainted 
with immorality, and the moral thing 
to do nowadays is to think of food in 
a framework of chemistry, with the 
result that breadstuffs, cakes and 
sundry other wheat products are er- 
roneously today in the mass 
mind as at least slightly immoral 
foods, foods for selfish indulgence 
which we feel guilty about eating 


seen 


It is interesting to note that even 
when we try to shift our frame of 
reference to purely objective, scien- 
tific fact, we still end up with human 
values and a moral and with 
human feelings like shame and guilt 

But, as I've tried to indicate, that’s 
the way it is with human being and 
with those things like food that are 
intimate to him, and that when we 
try to be other than human in this 
way the result is a cold, sterile and 
terrifying new kind of inhumanity 
Which reminds me of the remark of 
Von Braun, the rocket expert, who 
admitted that his desire to get off 
into space was because of his love of 
order, and (he didn't add, but I will) 
his love of a world in which such 
disorderly things as love are impos- 
sible at all 


Moral, Emotional Act 

The rest of us are stuck with the 
fact that eating—-and I must again 
add—this is pre-eminently true of 
bread—is a moral and emotional act 

not a rational, biological one 

It has thus 

In old-fashioned homes, as most of 
you will remember, the eating of 
bread with meals was very much a 
moral issue, It was considered the 
height of self-indulgence to eat meat 
without bread in those days, just 
the opposite of the way things are 
now. And if one were to take a walk 
down the street of any small town 
in America at suppertime when I was 
a boy, he would hear a chorus of 
fathers saying in unison, “Sit up 


issue, 


been ever 
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Straight, boy, mind your mother, and 
bread with your meat,’ 
you will note, obedience, 


and the eating of 


eat some 


linking as 


And if one were so bold as to ask 
why and if father were in a mood to 
allow questioning at all, one would 
be told Because it’s good for you.” 

What father actually meant, of 

irse, Was that along with the more 

ind refined, the more 
delightful, the more psychologi- 


sensuous 
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must be some- 
ordinary, solid 
well as in 


cally pleasing—there 
thing down-to-earth, 
virtuous—in eating as 
everything else 

Yet oddly enough, food that does 
not require bread as an appendix, 
but which is composed basically of 
bread—in other words, the sandwich 

this was considered quite “improp- 
er’ as a “decent” meal (note the mor- 
al terms “proper’’—“improper”’; “‘de- 
cent’’—“indecent"). Only when there 
was an occasion designed frankly for 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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Arevolutionary 
concept lives “ 
at Pillsbury 


During the past few years, Pillsbury it changed during the last century. A 
scientists have been rapidly developing new, modern milling age has developed 
a new concept of quality —a revolution- as fast as the space age. Particle size 
ary concept that lives at Pillsbury and fractionation are as important in 
today—based on bakery performance. the milling of flour for today’s bakery 
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Pillsbury is making scientific break- requirements as the electron and pro- 
throughs that could change the milling ton are to atomic science. Many of the 
industry as much in the next decade as old methods that are left-overs from 


modern milling 
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concepts bring you flours with un- 
dreamed of quality and uniformity. 


how Pillsbury’s new, 
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fun and indulgence, like a picnic or a 
party, could one eat this kind of food. 

Just what is it that gives to bread 
this shifting meaning so that in one 
situation it symbolizes virtue and 
morality, and in another self-indul- 
gence ? 


Possible Explanation 

One possible explanation is that 
eating, to be “proper,” must always 
take place within a framework of 
rules and regulations and formalities 

and that since we eat sandwiches 
with our fingers, there is a symbol 
here of a relaxation of formality 
which society permits only on special 
occasions. 

There is some truth to this explana- 
Human eating, in all times and 
always takes place 


tion 


in all societies, 
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of ritualized social 
rules. Eating is not an individual act 


in a framework 


it is a social act—and to under- 
stand this all we need to do is to think 
of all that is symbolized by the pic- 
ture of a man, woman, or child, who 
must eat alone—or of all things we 
do that we would be mortified with 
shame to have others know that we 
do—when we do snatch food and no 
one else is present. And there is no 
doubt about it—eating with one’s 
fingers is a symbol of relaxation of 
social ritual—an act that can only 
have this special meaning, however, 
if there is on the other side a more 
rigid social rule to relax. 

But bread doesn’t quite fit this 
general explanation because, of all 
foods, bread is one, and just about 
the only one, that is always borne to 
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the mouth directly by one’s fingers— 
almost never by another utensil. 
Bread then always provides a basic 
note of informality in the most for- 
mal of meal settings—and it can get 
away with this partly because it so 
strongly symbolizes homely virtue. 


Another Reason 

But there is another reason why 
bread can serve as the one finger 
food in a formal setting. Let me call 
your attention to another odd eating 
phenomenon. There are a host of 
wonderful foods— apples, oranges, 
bananas, nuts, and many vegetables 
that are delicious in their own right 

but which are almost, in the U.S., 
never served as part of a “proper” 
meal unless they are prepared. Other- 
wise, these foods are—like your wheat 
product finger foods, used as in-be- 
tween meal snacks, or appear only 
in let-your-hair-down eating situa- 
tions 

Why is this? 

The answer takes us back to that 
basic proposition that I have been 
laboring over since I began---that 
eating is not merely a matter of sur- 
vival; nor a matter of egocentric, 
narcissistic indulging, pampering and 
preening of the human body; nor 
even a matter merely of pleasing and 
indulging one’s palate. It is all of 
these things, but it is more. Eating 
is again, a social act, an act shot 
through with social meanings and 
relationships, and among the 
most important of these is the social 
meaning of everything that goes into 
the preparation of food. All these 
meanings are lacking in unprepared 
foods like fruit—and thus they are 
not proper foods for a real meal 

But bread, pre-eminently of all 
foods, does symbolize love, care and 
social purpose in its’ preparation 
Mothers are all too well aware of 
this, as a matter of fact. for the 
tastes of most children. Kids tend 
to like unfussy foods which are con- 
trived with little or no preparation 
to dislike foods on which great care 
in preparation has been lavished, like 
fancy or even sandwich 
spreads, Wheat product desserts, like 
cake, are one of the few exceptions 
to this rule. But whether the kids 
particularly like it or not, mother 
knows that her meals symbolize her 
concern for her brood—and if mother 
ever demonstrating this, the 
kids will discover it, too, and wonder 


social 


sauces, 


stops 
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why their mother never fusses in the 
kitchen like other “proper” mothers. 
Breadstuffs, then, are one of the 
few finger foods that intrinsically con- 
tain all the basic meanings, values, 
and functions that belong to “proper” 
human eating. 
What then is the moral of all this? 


Simply this: That the present 
methods of packaging, marketing 
and advertising of these products 
simply fail to do justice to their 
real human function. 


When your sole emphasis is on 
nutrition, you are sawing off the 
limb you sit on. If people ever be- 
come convinced that eating is a mat- 
ter of nutritional logic, they will do 
with a few assorted pills. Eating, 
however, is likely to remain an im- 
portant act of social communication 
deeply imbued with human meaning 
for a long time to come. So the only 
real question is whether bread is 
going to be defined as a sort of big 
nutritional pill, or whether it will 
continue to symbolize deeper human 
meanings—which it somehow man- 
ages to do in spite of everything that 
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can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 
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When you buy from RODNEY you 
get more than flour . . . you get the 
devoted attention of a corps of 
experts who are dedicated to the 
idea of better baking. These skilled 
people strive to meet perfection in 


every processing step from wheat 





field to bakery. That's one important 
reason that RODNEY flours are out- 


standing performers in the bakery. 
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About the Author... 


Paul A. Fine is executive vice pres- 
ident of the Center for Research in 
Marketing, Inc., and of its divisions, 
The Center for Research in Package 
Marketing and the Perception Lab- 
oratories in Peekskill, N.Y., and Seat- 
tle, Wash. The center, a completely 
staffed market research organization, 
is particularly well known for its pio- 
neering work in the application of 
perceptual research techniques to the 
study of design, advertising, packag- 
ing, etc 

Mr. Fine directs a staff of profes- 
sional researchers whose varied back- 
grounds and experience range from 
visual communications through re- 
search statistics to clinical psycholo- 
gy and With this team he 
investigated consumer response 
and objects in the areas 
automobiles, foods, house- 
and beverages 


sociology 
has 
to concepts 
of clothing, 
wares, cosmetics 

In 1957, Mr. Fine who was 
ciate editor of “Motivations,” a wide- 
ly discussed $100-a-year subscription 
magazine for The Institute of Moti- 
vational Research in Croton-on-Hud- 
left the Institute where he also 
headed the statistical department, 
and joined William Capitman_ to 
a new organization which would 
stress the use of academic thinking 
and procedures in commercial re- 
search. Within six months the young 
organization had expanded from a 
staff of four to a staff of 15 and lead- 
ing corporations from all parts of 
the U.S coming to Peekskill to 


asso- 


son 


start 


were 


enjoy the heady atmosphere of schol- 
arship coupled with straightforward 
logical thinking that emanated from 
the Center 

Mr. Fine's own background was one 
with an accent on the academic. He 
had been an instructor in psychology 
ind a Research Associate in Sociolo- 
gy at Rutgers University and had 


lectured in psychology and sociology 


at Briarcliff College. His thesis on 
“The Quiet One" brought new in- 
ights to the film and is currently 
being used as a working text by film 


author of “Sociological 
Analysis,” Mr. Fine 
role in the development 
a research technique in 


makers. A co 
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manufacturers 
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Paul A, Fine 


and agencies. The center has con- 
ducted studies for DuPont, the 
Chrysler Corporation, the Pillsbury 


Co., Lipton’s, Kimberly Clark Corp., 
Westinghouse’ Electric, Star - Kist 
Tuna, Chesebrough Pond’s and many 
others. 

The center has, at present, some 
900 field interviewers in every state 
in the Union, and Mr. Fine’s knowl- 
edge of the West, in particular, has 
helped the center to be sensitive to 
changes in consumer attitudes de- 
pendent upon facts of geography and 
culture. He was born in the south- 
western mining town of Trinidad, 
Colo., and received his B.A. from the 
Colorado School of Mines. He holds 
an M.A. degree in psychology from 
the New School for Social Research, 
and is a frequent lecturer before busi- 
ness and community and advertising 
groups. During World War II, he 
served as Ist Lieutenant in the U.S 
Army Air Force in the North Pacific 
Theater. He now lives in Peekskill, 
N.Y., and has two children. 

This discussion by Mr. Fine 
presented during the award ceremo- 
nies for the winners of the National 
Sandwich Idea Contest. (See The 
Miller, Aug. 4, 1959, page 7.) 
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is done in its preparation and mar- 
keting to destroy these meanings. 

Similarly, “finger foods’’ are sold 
as pure fun snacks—with no hint of 
a more solid kind of social concern 
stemming from an image, say, of 
thoughful preparation. Mothers and 
hostesses continue to add this last 
ingredient by preparing dips and what 
not to restore this note of human 
meaning 

It is important, before I close to 
add a caution lest I be misunderstood. 
I am not advocating a primacy of 
irrational social values over the logic 
of good nutrition. I am saying that 
there is a deeper rationality of human 
meaning, and human purpose which 
comes to imbue all of our most basic 


acts like eating, and that proper 
nutrition as important as it is, must 
be advocated and eventually under- 


stood in this broader framework, Good 
nutrition should mean the presence 
of a more profound humanity, not 
the presence of a dehumanized clinic. 

In the long run, no matter how we 
try to twist values around so that 
we judge our things and our actions 
by what they do for our lives, our 
lives will continue to find meaning 
in our actions—and it is _up to in- 
dustry to see to it that modern man 
can continue to find these basic 
meanings in the consumption of food 
products. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fire Destroys Elevators 


TOLEDO, OHIO — An estimated 
$200,000 fire recently destroyed three 
buildings housing seven grain ele- 
vators leased by The Andersons, a 
grain elevator firm, in East Toledo. 

More than 125,000 bu. of wheat 
and several thousand bushels of corn 
were stored in the buildings. Four 
grain-laden railroad box cars on a 
siding also were destroyed. 
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Record Wheat Crop 


In Spain Forecast 


WASHINGTON — The 1959 wheat 
crop in Spain is forecast at about 
200 million bushels, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
would be a record crop, and about 
one fourth above the average of the 
past eight years. 

The large harvest will put Spain 
on a net export basis in 1959-60. For 
the first time the country 
an exporter under the 
Wheat Agreement. 





is listed as 
International 


Imports averaged about one million 
bushels annually over the past three 
marketing years. The peak year for 
imports was 1953-54, when Spain 
took about 20 million bushels of 
wheat from the U.S. 

Prospects are excellent for 
other grain crops this year, although 
no estimates are yet available. Bar- 
ley production in 1958, estimated at 
80 million bushels, was below aver- 
The oats harvest of 41 million 
bushels, however, was above average, 
as was the corn crop of about 29 mil- 
lion bushels. 


also 


age 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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August 

Aug. 23-24—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual golf party, South Shore Inn, 
Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; sec., 
F. A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich.; pres., C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 


September 


4-5—District 1, Association 
Millers, Ripley Hotel, 


Sept. 
of Operative 


Kansas; sec., Richard Ma- 
C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, 


Newton, 
gerkurth, 
Kansas. 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, Annual Golf Tournament; also 
participating; the Bakers Clubs of 
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Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
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Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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Boston, Baltimore, Central Pa., New 
York and the Pittsburgh Courtesy 
Club; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., George Landenberger, 401 No. 
Broad St., Rm. 616, Philadelphia 8, 
Pa. 

Sept. 19-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, NJ. 


Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Blidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-Stahiman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 


Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 4-6—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural = 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Ric hmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 


15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 
Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 


Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
IiL.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 
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“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
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Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ull.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 


Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 138-14— District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
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Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boyiston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass, 


December 


Dec, 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 


ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan, 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn, convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 

Feb, 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 


March 

March 6-10 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


IIL; see., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Til 


April 

April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 


Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
t; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln 


Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 





J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the _ Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inec., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ul. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 


tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 


Aged 
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ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


July 


July 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“BREAD 





S THE STAFF OF LIrFeE—— 


Flour Firm Plans 


New Warehouse 
NEWPORT, KY.—The Dorsel Co., 
flour firm here, has purchased prop- 


erty fronting approximately 209 ft 
on Donaldson Highway, near the 
Greater Cincinnati airport, Boone 


county. The price was around $5,000, 
it is reported. 


Norbert Dorsel, president of the 
firm, said plans are under way to 
build a warehouse on the site, but 


no arrangements have been finalized 


yet. 
The Dorsel Co. has been in New- 
port for more th 70 years 
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It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS means Quality ... superior flour 
for the production of superior bread. Every baker who 
strives to lead his market with a top quality loaf will find 
KELLY’S FAMOUS a helpful friend in achieving that 
goal. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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Total Canadian 
Grain Stocks on 
July 31 Increase 


WINNIPEG — Stocks of Canadian 
wheat visible in all positions at the 
close of the 1958-59 crop year on July 


31 totaled 406,500,000 bu., compared 
with 404,900,000 a year earlier. The 
preliminary figures, released Aug. 7 


by the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
showed a further 112,800,000 bu. of 
grains and flaxseed in visible 
and combined with wheat 


coarse 


positions 


gave an aggregate of 519,300,000 bu. 
compared with 521,000,000 bu. on 
July 31, 1958. The current total in- 


cluded 37,600,000 bu. of oats; 66,400,- 
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000 of barley, 4,200,000 of rye and 
4,600,000 bu. of flax. 
Primary grain deliveries from 


farms to elevators both east and west 
over the crop year totaled 526,000,000 
bu. of the five chief grains, and this 
was 44,600,000 bu. under the final re- 
vised figure for 1957-58. The primary 
deliveries by individual grains with 
comparative totals for last year fol 
low: 


1958-59 1957-58 
Wheat 359,300,000 381,800,000 
Oats 37,900,000 59,000,000 
Barley 116,900,000 116,900,000 
ye ; 4,700,000 7,600, 000 
Flaxseed 14,200,000 13,700,000 


Canadian wheat exports, according 
to preliminary returns, maintained a 
fairly steady level throughout the 
crop year, with the peak monthly vol- 
ume reached in May, 1959, when just 
over 29 million bushels were shipped. 
The 252,200,000 bu. exported for the 
1958-59 crop year was down 23,500,- 
000 bu. from the previous year, but 
held above the previous 10-year aver- 
age of 237,600,000 bu. (Flour is not 
included in the above totals.) 

Canadian domestic outlets, includ- 
ing grain used for milling and pro- 
cessing for subsequent export, re- 
duced quantities as shown by the fol 
lowing comparative figures: 


1958-59 1957-58 
Wheat 109,500,000 110,200,000 
Oats 43,100,000 44,300,000 
Barley 48,000,000 43,000,000 
Rye 1,200,000 1,500,000 
Flaxseed 3,200,000 3,500,000 
Grain movement from country 


positions was lower in all grains, with 
the exception of flaxseed, than final 
1957-58 returns. Country elevator 
shipments of the five principal grains 
combined totaled 511,600,000 bu. 
compared with 582,800,000 bu. last 
year 

Canadian lakehead unloads at 288,- 
800,000 bu. were approximately 37 
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million below the prev_ous year’s fig- 
ure for the five principal grains com 
bined. Grain shipping activity at Ft. 
William-Port Arthur was also down 
for the year, with total lake ship- 
ments of wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
floxseed amounting to 278,200,000 bu., 
compared with 316 million bushels in 
1957-58. The 1958-59 movement in- 
cluded a record 12 million bushels 
loaded direct for overseas destina- 
tions. 

Canadian Pacific coast ports han- 
dled a combined 154 million bushels, 
made up of 106,600,000 bu. of wheat; 
3,700,000 bu. of oats; 36,800,000 bu. 
of barley; 300,000 bu. of rye, and 6,- 
600,000 bu. of flaxseed. 

Port of Churchill shipped 17,800, 
000 bu. in the normal August-October 
period of 1958, plus 600,000 bu. in 
July of this year. Exports from Ca- 
nadian Atlantic ports totaled 139,- 
300,000. This was made up of 118.- 
900,000 bu. of wheat; 1,400,000 bu. of 
oats; 12 million bushels of barley; 
800,000 bu. of rye, and 6,200,000 bu 
of flaxseed. 


BREAD Lire——— 


B. C. Grain Exports 
Expected to Total 
160 Million Bushels 


VANCOUVER — Unofficial figures 
indicate that the export grain move- 
ment from British Columbia ports for 
the 1958-59 crop year which 
July 31 will be slightly over 160 mil- 
lion bushels. This compares’ with 
mere than 175 million bushels for the 
previous crop year, a new record 


S THE STAFF OF 


ended 


Figures for Vancouver and other 
British Columbia grain ports in the 
latest crop year compared with the 
same period a year ago are: Vancou- 


ver, 145,500,000 bu. and 157 million 
bu.; Prince Rupert, 8,400,000 and 11 
million bu.; New Westminster, 3,268,- 
000 and 3,217,000 bu., and Victoria, 


400,000 and 3,678,000 bu. 


The past 
record low 


season was featured by 
freight rates to all grain- 
importing countries, and also a 
month-long dock idleness at B.C 
ports due to the longshore strike. The 
strike undoubtedly was mainly _re- 
for the smaller’ export 
movement in the past year. However, 
despite the record low ocean freight 
for both liner and full 
cargoes, Which have prevailed espe- 
cially during the latter part of the 
cr this failed to attract any 
special buying interest on the part of 
overseas grain buyers in this market 


sponsible 
rates 


space 


p year, 


August 18, 1959 






Western Canadian 
Wheat Crop Forecasts 


WINNIPEG—Based on conditions 
as of Aug. 1 western Canada will 
harvest a wheat crop of 408,223,000 


bu., compared with 343 million bush- 
els a year ago, according to the 
Searle Grain Co. report released Aug 

The report cautioned, however, that 
hot, dry weather continuing since the 


beginning of the month will mean 
that some crops have lost further 
ground and will not measure up to 
estimates compiled on Aug. 1. On 


that date a wheat crop of 109,024,000 
bu. was in prospect for Alberta, while 
the Saskatchewan crop was placed at 
238,526,000, and Manitoba, 60,672,000 
bu., for an over-all average vield of 
18.1 bu. acre. 

The prairie oat crop was forecast 
at 273,332,000 bu., compared with 240 
million a year ago, and barley at 
220,727,000 bu., compared with 238 
million bu. in 1958. An estimated flax 
crop of 21,584,000 bu. compares with 
22,900,000 harvested a year ago. 

The Searle report placed the aver- 


age yield per acre for oats at 34.7 
bu.; barley at 27.2 bu., and flax at 
9.1 bu 
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USDA Wheat Crop Estimates 
Decline 3% from Month Ago 


WASHINGTON—L:S. production 
of all wheat is estimated at 1,119 
million bushels, a decline of 3% 
from estimates of a month ago, 
23% less than the record 1958 pro- 
duction, and 4% larger than aver- 
age. Indicated yield per harvested 
acre, at 21 bu., ranks as the third 
highest of record, but is sharply 
below the record 1958 yield, ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 


Vigorous winter wheat harvest ac- 
tivity during July in the Corn Belt 
states failed to reap the favorable 
yields expected earlier as wintel 
wheat production dropped to 909 mil- 
lion bushels. This is a decline of 3% 
from the previous month, and falls 
short of the record 1958 production 
by nearly a fourth, but is more than a 
tenth above average. The average 
yield of 22.4 bu. per harvested acre 
equals the 1957 yield, and is topped 
only by the 1958 yield of 284 bu 

Harvest moved near completion 
during July with moderate produc- 
tion gains in Texas and a majority 
of the western states, but the gains 
were more than wiped out by sig- 
nificant losses throughout the North 
Central and Atlantic Coast states 
Production in the important Kansas 
Colorado and Oklahoma triangle re- 
mained the same as expected on 
July 1, and accounted for nearly 40% 
of the U.S. crop. Quality of the 
crop in this area was good to ex- 
cellent 

Outturns in the Corn Belt states 
fell significantly short of the expect- 
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ed level as the crop struggled to a 
disappointing maturity. In addition 
to the unusually severe winter con- 
ditions encountered by the crop, a 
serious infestation of plant diseases 
during the late season further re- 
duced yields. Harvest progressed un- 
der favorable conditions and was 
brought to an early conclusion 

Western states enjoyed favorable 
crop maturity weather with much 
of the acreage pushed to yields high- 
er than expected earlier. Harvest was 
well advanced by Aug. 1, with most 
remaining fields located at higher 
elevations 


Durum Increase Expected 

The prospective crop of durum 
wheat is forecast at 20.9 million 
from July 1. A crop 
of this size would be about 6° he- 
low last year’s production, and about 
a third below average 

North Dakota production prospects 
of 181 million bushels are 11 mil 
lion bushels above the July 1 for 
cast. Moisture was short and retard 
ed the crop in some durum areas 
However, growing conditions were 
generally favorable in the main 
durum wheat area, as relatively cool 
weather and fair moisture aided the 
crop. The crop was advanced in 
Minnesota as moisture was adequate 
and conditions were generally favor- 
ible for crop development in the 
northwestern durum area. Continued 
dry, hot weather during July re- 
duced the South Dakota yield to the 
lowest of record back to 1936. Mon- 
tana yields were lowered as the July 
heat reduced prospects in the east- 
ern third of the state 


bushels, up 5‘ 


Other Spring Wheat 

Spring wheat production other 
than durum was reduced to 189 mil- 
lion bushels, as much of the important 
producing acreage encountered per- 
sistent dry weather. The prospective 
production is 27% below the 1958 
crop, and 18% less than average 
The indicated yield of 166 bu. is 
sharply below the previous year and 
only slightly above average 

The major producing areas in the 
Dakotas and Montana experienced 
high temperatures and limited or de- 
ficient soil moisture conditions during 
July that pushed the crop toward an 
early maturity. Fields are headed 
on short straw, with some kernel 
shriveling 

July temperatures in Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon were sufficiently 
high to force plant maturity and 
bring about some losses on dryland 
acreage. However irrigated acreage 
made satisfactory to excellent prog- 
ress and pushed production prospects 
to higher levels 

Most of the Minnesota acreage re- 
ceived relatively cool temperatures 
during the critical filling stage that 
produced favorable plant response 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








95% patent $4.98@5.08, straight $4.93 
75.03; established brands of family 
flour $6@6.90, sacked, with the high- 
er price representing nationally ad- 
vertised brands on a delivered basis 
in this area; first clears with 11% to 
14% protein $4@4.05, clears with 1% 
ash and higher $3.55@3.85. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Situation Quiet 


With the emphasis shifted to 
springs and hard winter flours, there 
is little activity in soft types. Mills 


are moving along on contracts made 


several weeks ago, many of which 


will take care of needs of users at 
least into early fall. As a result of 
this, there is little likelihood of any 


unexpected revival of inquiry at this 
time. Directions are coming in nicely 
Soft wheat flour sales in the central 
states amounted to no more than 20% 
of capacity for the week. Soft and 
hard wheat sales combined bulked to 
about 150% of capacity. Individual 
sales were largely under 3,000 cwt., 
mostly cracker and cookie types. 
The official August crop estimate 
has confirmed the fact that soft red 
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short supply compared 
Because this fact has 
been well advertised, no one in the 
trade seems to anticipate anything 
but the usual moderate demand fol- 
lowing the recent heavy bookings. 
At St. Louis, soft wheat flour mills 
had a very quiet week. Sales were at 
a minimum, consisting only of the 
usual business from bakers who buy 
on a spot or p.d.s. basis. Sales were 
reported as 15% to 20% of capacity. 
Although soft flour directions are 
flowing in at an unusually good rate, 
interest in replacing contract with- 
drawals is completely lacking. Mills 
fee] that buying may not develop for 
some time ahead and are not making 
an aggressive effort to force sales. 
Quotations Aug. 14, Louis, 100 
lb. cottons: Family flour top patent 
$5.80, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.65; 


wheat is in 
with last year. 


bakery flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake 
$6.70, pastry $4.65, soft straights 
$4.75, clears $4.40; hard winter short 
patent $5.55, standard $5.40, clears 
$5.10; spring short patent $6.05, 


standard $5.95, clears $5.90; Chicago: 
High ratio $6.25@6.84, short patent 
$5.75 @6.14, clears $4.60@4.85; cookie 
and cracker flour, 100 !b. cottons, 
$5.15, papers $4.85. 


Sales Pace Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour business remained good 
across Texas and Oklahoma the past 
week, although the demand slowed 
considerably from the heavy pace of 
the earlier booking period. At Okla- 
homa City, smaller accounts were 
booked. The aggregate sales volume 
was fairly high. Also at Oklaho- 
ma City, the rate of shipping direc- 
tions was slower and mill running 
time was down to approximately 
three days. Prices on family flour 
closed unchanged but bakery types 
advanced 6¢ 

At Ft. Worth, running time is av- 
eraging over five days. Family flour 
quotations were steady but bakery 
prices dipped slightly and clears were 
off about 5¢ 

Quotations Aug. 14, 
Family short patent $6.70@6.90, 
standard patent $6@6.20; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.71 @5.81, 95% 
standard patent $5.61@5.71, straight 


Oklahoma City: 


grade $5.56@5.66; truck lots higher 
on all grades; Ft. Worth: Extra high 
patent family flour $7.20@7.70, 100 
lb. cottons; standard patent bakers’ 
flour, unenriched, $4.45@4.55; first 
clears $4.45@4.55, delivered Texas 


common points. 


Grind Improves 
For Pacific Mills 


Expanded operations of some mills 
featured the Pacific Northwest grind 
There was some improvement in do- 
mestic sales and government buying 
provided additional operations. Other 
however, were not so lucky in 

and some small interior 
still either closed or op- 
a part schedule. Philippine 
still continues moderate. 
Quotations Aug. 15, Portland: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.40, clears 
$6.60, Bluestem bakers $6.36, cake 
pastry $5.92, pie $5.57, whole 
wheat $6.31, graham $5.67, cracked 
wheat $5.63, crushed wheat $6.41; 
Aug. 15, Seattle: Family patent flour, 
carlots, cottons, 5 and 10 Ib 
$9.54 100 Ib.; pastry flour, 

cottons, $4.93 


Buffalo Prices Mixed, 
New Bookings Fair 


The preceding week's go-around 
Spilled over into last week, at Buffalo, 


mills 
their sales 
mills were 
erating on 


business 


$6.92. 


sizes, 
100 Ib. 


cariots, 
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At This Time 
Last Year 


FLOUR 


across the country dropped 
back to a slow pace. Most bakers and jobbers 
have sufficient supplies to carry through the 
next 60 to 120 days. In that time they expect 
to see the factors which determine wheat 
quality and government loan impoundings more 
clearly established and the long range price 
basis stabilized. Millers, for their part, feel 
that prices have shaken out as much as can 
be expected, even with forecasts of record 
production on every hand, and they appear 
content—at least for now—to let the matter 
rest there without pressing for more sales 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices displayed a fairly good tone 
despite the excellence of pastures and mod- 
erate buying. Quotations moved up 50c to $2 
across the country. Independent strength was 
evident in the Southwest and prices advanced 
to a point much out of line with central states 
and eastern markets. There was good demand 
for sacked bran and shorts, but bulk middlings 
did not have much support from the mixed 
feed manufacturing industry 


WHEAT 


were steady at Chicago and 
contrast with Minneapolis 
where the rising tempo of the harvest, fore 
casts of improved production and anticipation 
of a rise in receipts all tended to tumble the 
price structure. Light flour sales and a lack 
of mill hedging tended to weaken the basic 
September futures at Chicago and Kansas 
City, but the downward pressure was balanced 
by light receipts from the country and the 
continued heavy drain of winter wheat into 
the price support program 

oOo ee s>S~SENR-_ 


Fiour buying 


Wheat futures 
Kansas City in 


and a fair amount of flour was sold 
Spring wheat flour was marked down 
3¢ in a price adjustment. Kansas flow 
rose 6¢. Some consumers are still 
holding back, but others are coming 
in here and there to fill their needs 
High protein clears were scarce 
and up 15¢. Cake flour held 
but pastry advanced 5¢ 
Exports anticipated for last 
did not materialize and total 
fell below the preceding week 
Spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
excellent. He added that consumers 
are evidently getting a little jittery 
over the Buffalo labor situation. Some 
mills have reached wage agreements 
but others still are in the process of 
egotiation 
Local bakeries have not been com- 
plaining about their sales volume. The 
steel strike was in its fifth week and 
bakeries expected their turnover to 
be below normal during the strike 
Flour output at Buffalo was above 
a week ago but below a year ago. One 


steady, 


week 
volume 
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mill put in a full 7-day week; one was 
closed; one worked 673 days and the 
remaining two mills 5 days. 

One mill increased its running time 
from the preceding week by 2 days; 
one raised its production by a day and 
the other mills held steady. 

Quotations Aug. 14: Spring family 
$6.62, spring high gluten $6.39@6.59, 
spring short $6.09@6.29, spring stand- 
ard $5.99@6.24, spring straight $6.19, 
spring first clear $5.50@5.85; hard 
winter short $5.76@6.21, hard winter 
standard $5.61@6.11, hard winter first 
clear $5.31@6.35; soft winter short 
patent $6.95@7.16, soft winter stand- 
ard $5.75@6.46, soft winter straight 
$4.90@5.39, soft winter first clear 
$4.30 @ 4.84. 


Canadian Price 
Levels Steady 


The domestic flour trade was slow 
at Toronto-Montreal; but steady, with- 
out any let up in production, at Win- 
nipeg. Prices were generally un- 
changed from the previous week and 
supplies just moderate most places 

Some purchasing of soft wheat flour 
was done by biscuit firms, but not in 
the normal amounts usually expect- 
ed, according to reports from Tor- 
onto-Montreal. Prices of winter wheat 
have eased somewhat because of fair- 
sized supplies coming on the market. 

Quotations Aug. 14, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.20@6.30, 100 lb. cottons 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ higher for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $4.95@5, 100 lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; Aug. 15, Win- 
nipeg: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100's, 
$6.15@6.35; second patents, cottons, 
$5.90 @6.10; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100's, $5; all prices cash car- 
lots (bulk prices 12¢ less) 


Overseas Markets 





Export Flour Buying 
On Quiet Side 


There was considerable optimism 
about future purchases of flour for 
overseas destinations but actually lit- 
tle specific buying in the past week 

Mills still lacked direct confirma- 
tion of an earlier report that 200,000 
tons of flour would be included in the 
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latest Public Law 480 authorization 
for the United Arab Republic 

It was confirmed that Vietnam 
lifted 10,000 tons of flour for West 
Coast shipment and Colombia 3,000 
tons for Gulf outgo. 

In Canada, one of the smaller east- 
ern mills was awarded a contract by 
a government purchasing agency for 
162.5 long tons of flour, milled from 
No. 4 northern wheat or better, for 
September shipment. This is the first 
such order in several months, and 
Canadian mills reportedly were dis- 
appointed about the amount involved 
after such a long period without any 
purchases. 

Flour exports from Canada have in- 
creased for at least three successive 
weeks, aggregating 365,600 cwt. for 
the seven-day period ending Aug. 13 
This was 95,000 cwt. more than the 
preceding week and included 250,000 
cwt. for International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries, which now lists the 
U.K. as a signatory. The previous 
week only 161,000 cwt. went to IWA 
countries 


Rye 

Formal announcement of new crop 
rye flour prices developed early last 
week, followed by bookings Aug. 11, 
which continued through Aug. 14 

The general consensus is that most 
buyers booked the bulk of their re- 
quirements for 120 days to six months 
ahead. Despite a rye crop of less than 
21 million bushels, or about 11.5 mil- 
lion bushels below last year and 1.5 
million bushels under the 10-year av- 
erage, prices were still well below the 
old crop basis 

Quotations Aug. 14, Chicago: White 
patent $444@4.69, medium $4.34@ 
4.49, dark $3.79@3.94; Buffalo: White 
$5.39@5.44, medium $5.19@5.24, dark 
$4.64@ 4.69; Minneapolis: White $4.57, 
medium $4.37, dark $3.72 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
has remained slow throughout Cana- 
da. Stocks have been light and prices 
steady. Quotations Aug. 14, Toronto 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.65: 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, $7.05, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal; Aug. 15, Winnipeg 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.45@ 
5.65: oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons $6.65 
76.90 in the three prairie provinces; 
all prices cash carlots 
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(Continued from page 5%) 
On the other hand, evidence of 
labor unrest in the East, with the 


ever-present possibility of some shut- 
downs, mitigated to a slight degree 
bearishness of potential buyers, but 
more as a cushion rather than a 
brake on the price declines. 
Quotations Aug. 14: Bulk standard 
middlings $31.50, sacked $37; bulk 
standard bran $31, sacked $37; bulk 
red dog $47.50, sacked $51.50@52.50 
St. Louis: Millfeeds were under 
pressure again, with further declines 
of $1.75 on sacked bran, $5.75 on 
sacked shorts and $2 on bulk feeds. 
Demand dragged throughout the 
week, with little interest beyond im- 


mediate shipment. Offerings were lib- 
eral but just enough buying appeared 
at the week end to relieve pressure 
built up by track accumulations. In 
comparison with other feed ingredi- 
ents, millfeeds are cheap, but near- 
ness to new crop feed grains and slow- 
er formula feed outgo keep buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Quotations Aug. 14: Sacked bran 
$35@35.50, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $30.50@31, shorts $36@36.50, 
middlings $31.50@ 32. 

Boston: Millfeed values were slight- 
ly higher in the local market last 
week. Trading activity was generally 
slow, but mill agents were not in- 
clined to shade prices to stimulate 
business. The slump in trading was 
not unexpected, as good pasturage 
conditions prevailed, and the trade 
knowledge that feed supplies were 
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ample encouraged inactivity. Bran 
and middlings averaged about $1 high- 
er for the week. Quotations Aug. 15: 
Sacked bran $46, bulk $42@43; sack- 
ed middlings $52, bulk $46@46.50. 
Buffalo: Fairly good demand for 
bran held shipping positions com- 
fortable last week. In fact, they were 
down to odd cars. Middlings were in 
much more available supply as de- 
mand went by the wayside. Red dog 


held steady. Western competition 
crowded local levels, especially on 
middlings. 


The bulk differential on bran and 
middlings narrowed to $5 from $5.50. 
Running time ranged from 5 to 7 
days. Bulk bran ended up 50¢; sacked 
held unchanged; bulk middlings were 
off $2 to $2.50; sacked were down 
$2.50 to $3; bulk and sacked red dog 
were unchanged. Quotations Aug. 14: 
Bulk bran $31.50@32, sacked $36.50@ 
37; bulk middlings $34@35, sacked 


$39@40; bulk red dog $51@53.50, 
sacked $55 @58.50. 
Pacific Coast: Millfeeds were up 


sharply due to heavy export sales and 
lower production. Quotations Aug. 14: 
Bulk millrun $44, sacked $47; bulk 
middlings $52, sacked $55. 

Canada: Supplies of millfeeds are 
ample for the moderate requirements 
at this season and only small amounts 


are moving to eastern Canada and 
British Columbia. Sales in Western 
Canada are unimportant. Prices re- 


main unchanged. Quotations Aug. 15: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $32@38 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $38@43; 
middlings $43@48. All prices 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
Aug. 14, Toronto: Bran $44@45 
shorts $49@50, middlings $58@60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


cash 
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Mr. Kehr then gave some words of 
advice to both the operative millers 
and their trainees: 

“To the younger millers I say, be 
alert, be aggressive, approach the 
boss and learn from him. If you are 
out to learn, you will never be afraid 
to ask questions. The young miller 
who wants to learn, who builds his 
concept of milling, has as many op 
portunities as we did 50 years 
You have to get into the mill—and 
away from college—to get your feet 
wet, thereby learning the tough stuff 
inside the mill. Yes, there are 
mills today, but there are less millers, 


aco 


less 


too, which means opportunity for 
those who stick with it!” 

“To the older millers, I say you 
must listen to these younger men 


We've got to educate them, take them 
into our confidence. As superintend- 
ents, let's get off the ladder and get 
icquainted with these young millers,” 
said Mr. Kehr 

In conclusion, Mr. Kehr advised the 
younger millers to be sincere and co- 
operative, so that the older millers 
will leave knowing that the mills are 
in good hands 

In the open discussion which fol- 
lowed, considerable time was spent in 
examination by various members of 
the relative importance of washers 
n a wheat cleaning system. Led by 
Mr. Nordstrom, several viewpoints 
were the relative 
against dry 
necessity for 


expressed as to 
merits of 
cleaning of 
ready 


washers as 
wheat. The 
availability of a water supply 
and an adequate return system were 
brought out as factors necessary to a 
good wash system. 

At one point in the discussion of 
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J. George Kehr 


washers versus dry cleaning, the 
problem of elimination of foam at the 
disposal end of the system and at the 
sewer was given some attention. Var- 
ious solutions for disposing of the 
foam were put forward by the mem- 
bership, including the high 
hose pressure and chemicals 

The 
wheat 


use of 


reached that 
washing has disadvantages as 
well as advantages, and that proper 
dry cleaning can work as well as 
washing, requiring, however, supple- 
mental equipment for its purpose 

Mr. Nordstrom led the 
on impact and pre-break 
dwelling at length on his own experi- 
ences with such equipment. 


conclusion was 


discussion 


systems, 


Following the open discussion, Don- 
ald S. Eber, AOM executive 
president, briefly addressed the 
ing 


vice 
meet- 


Immediately prior to adjournment, 
the membership present voted in fav- 
or of levying $1 a year per member 
for advancing promotional work of 
the district. Instead of a 
however, the $1 


general as- 


sessment, from each 


member will be collected only from 
those in attendance at one specified 
meeting each year 

——BREA S THE STAFF OF LirFeE—— 


MILWAUKEE BAKER DIES 

MILWAUKEE Arthur J 
wels, a bakery operator In Milwaukee 
for 39 years, died here recently. Mr 


Schnee- 


Schneeweis was 71 years old. He was 
a member of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. and active in the affairs ol 
Milwaukee retail bakers for many 
years, 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Such inspectors must be federally 
licensed and supervised to assure 
uniform interpretation of the 
standards. Federal inspectors re- 
sample and regrade the grain in 
case of appeals from licensed in- 
spectors’ grades.”’ 


Later federal budgets and budget 
messages contain substantially similar 
descriptions of the operation of this 
mandatory and regulatory act and re- 
quest appropriations to carry out its 
provisions. To 
should be added the requirement that 
grain standards are determined by 
the secretary of agriculture, after 
formal public hearings ‘“‘whenever the 
necessities of the trade may require.’ 

The Agricultural Marketing Act be- 
came effective in August, 1946. That 
act contains no language expressly re- 
pealing the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
No language in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act changes the status of U.S 
produced grain as it moves in inter- 
state or foreign commerce Inspection 
of agricultural products under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act is permis- 
sive and voluntary. The standards for 
agricultural products under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act may be deter- 
mined by the secretary of agriculture 
When setting these standards there is 
no requirement for a formal hearing 
The establishment of standards is not 
limited to “whenever the 
of the trade may require 
procedure is provided 
grade determinations 


these _ descriptions 


necessities 
No appeals 
initial 


from 


Council's Comments 
The organized grain industry be- 
lieves that standards for grain can be 
determined only under the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act and that grain as it 
moves in interstate or foreign 
and 
only under the provisions of the U.S 
Grain Standards Act; not under any 
authority found in the 


TGRAIN SERVICE™ 


where 
—_T 


com- 


merce can be inspected graded 


alleged to be 
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Agricultural Marketing Act. Because 
of this belief, the National Grain 
Trade Council has requested the sec- 
retary of agriculture to rescind and 
modify his decision to station depart- 
ment employees in Canada to inspect 
and grade U.S. grain and to issue ini- 
tial inspection certificates, allegedly 
under the authority found in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act 

Describing this decision as 
pitous” and “reached without mature 
consideration,” the council has ad- 
vised the secretary of agriculture: 

‘(1) that the decision to station 
department employees in Canada to 
perform initial grain inspection 
vices is not warranted by law; 

(2) that 
to the provisions of 
Standards Act; 

“(3) that this decision is inconsist- 
ent with the objectives and provisions 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946; 

‘(4) that this decision is detrimen- 
tal to the operation, the administra- 
tion and the regulatory procedures of 
the U.S. Grain Standards Act; 

“(5) that this decision is damaging 
to the orderly, historic marketing of 
U.S. grain.” 


“preci- 


ser- 


this decision is contrary 
the U.S. Grain 


Staff Inadequate 

In 1958 the council conducted a 
survey of the operation and adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act. Among others was the finding 
that there existed within the U.S 
areas of inter-market differences in 
grading techniques, procedures and 
results. This finding indicated to a 
degree that the supervisory perform- 
ance of department employees was in- 
adequate. This inadequacy was ex- 
plained on a number of grounds, in- 
cluding the ground that the depart- 
ment could not obtain sufficient super- 
visors 

To carry out its decision to have de- 
partment employees inspect and grade 
U.S. grain in Canada, the department 
must draw on its supervisory em- 
ployees in the U.S. To the extent that 
done supervisory activity in 
the U.S. will be impaired and further 
inter-market differences in grading 
techniques and procedures may result 

Department employee inspection in 
Canada is described as “permissive,” 
voluntary” and will be performed 
only “‘on request.” This sort of inspec- 
tion becomes mandatory, however, un- 
der a department regulation covering 
grain moving in foreign com- 
merce under Commodity Stabilization 
Service programs 


this is 


some 


The council believes that if the de- 
cision to encompass grains within the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
is permitted to stand, pressure will 
develop to use the provisions of that 
act to establish special export grades; 
to have all export inspections per- 
formed by employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to have interior 
inspections performed under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act by employees 
of the Department of Agriculture; 
and to develop, using the Agricultur- 
al Marketing Act, a grain handling 
system in the U.S. “as prevails in 
Canada all this on a “permis- 
voluntary” and “on request” 
made mandatory under loan 
programs or other programs of CSS 
These pressures will come and these 
results may come in total disregard 
f the differences between the Cana- 
dian grain marketing, warehousing 
and distributive system and the U.S 
grain marketing, warehousing and dis- 
tributive system 


sive 


basis 
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Buffalo Rail Rates 
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effect late in September 
BUFFALO Action is moved down the lakes to Buffalo 
planned here to save Buffalo's dwind The 
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with « a slump in 
grain rail shipments to East Coast 
ports for export, the eastern railroads Michigan and Illinois by rail, a sepa 
have agreed to lower hauling rates rate schedule set up by the railroads 
to regain lost.to the St to competition from 
Lawrence Seaway Mississippi River boats as well as the 
The Buffalo Corn Exchange is a 
prime mover in the plans and 
announced that grain brought to Buf 
falo by boat from Michigan and Wis 


consin will be ports 


orn Exchange has 
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vessel 
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rail 
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evator owners by 


business meet similar 
Seaway 
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Grain for domestic consump- 
shipped at the old rail 


The new 
only 
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has 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE- cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie rela) 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


L, soft wheat graham 


d dough-vup flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 








Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the lorgest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Kansas Wheat Crop Test Weight 
Above Average, Survey Reports 


TOPEKA, KANSAS —The 1959 
Kansas wheat crop was slightly 
above average in test weight and 
average in protein content, accord- 
ing to the Kansas Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service and the 
Kansas and Missouri state grain 
inspection departments. Analysis 
of samples from 7,106 cars of new 
wheat shipped to terminal markets 
from all counties in the state 
showed an average test weight of 
59.6 Ib. bu. and an average protein 
content of 12.5% 


Average test weight of the 1959 
crop at 59.6 lb. bu. was below the 
60.6 Ib. average of the 1958 crop and 
compares with the 10-year (1948-57) 
average of 59.2 Ib. This year, 44% of 
the Kansas wheat crop tested 60 Ib. 
bu. or better and 10% tested 62 Ib. 
or more. In all districts except the 
southwest the new crop averaged 59 
lb. or better. For individual counties, 
wheat received from Harper County 
showed the highest test weight with 
an average of 63.1 Ib. and Sedgwick 
County was second with 62.6 Ib. 


Protein Content 


the 1959 
same as 


content of 
12.5%, the 


crop 
the 


Protein 
averaged 
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1948-57 average. Range in protein 
over an 1l-year period has been from 
a low of 11.1 in 1952 to a high of 
14.1% in 1956. This year, about 66° 
of the crop averaged 12% or over in 
protein content, sharply above the 
37.5% in 1958. More than 45% of the 
1959 crop was in the protein range 
of 12 to 13.9% and 20% of the crop 
showed a protein content of 14% or 
more. By districts, protein content 
ranged from 10.7% in the east cen- 
tral to 14% in the southwest. Haskell 
County wheat with an average pro- 
tein content of 14.9% was the best of 
any county in the state while wheat 
from Meade and Wallace counties 
was second with 14.8%. 

The 1959 Kansas wheat crop totaled 
207,580,000 bu., based on the July 1 
estimate, more than one-fifth above 
average but less than three-fourths 
of the 1958 bumper crop. The 20 bu. 
yield per acre equaled the third high- 
est of record but was well below last 
year’s record 27.5 bu., and a bushel 
less than the yield of 1952. In most 
sections of the state the 1959 crop 
was planted under favorable condi- 
tions last fall, with mid-October soil 
moisture supplies near record levels 

Development of the crop through 
the fall months was slowed by dry 
weather in some west central and 
southern counties, and top growth 
and root development were retarded 


in these areas until rains came in 
late November. Through the winter 


months little freeze damage to wheat 
was evident, as the ground was gen- 
erally snow-covered during severe 
cold weather. Mid-April soil moisture 
supplies in wheat fields were second 
only to the record moisture available 
in the spring of 1958. However, in 
the southwest and south central areas, 
moisture was sharply below last year. 
Progress Good 

From late April through the filling 
period, the crop progressed very well 
in most eastern and far western sec- 
tions of the state, but suffered con- 
siderably from disease in central and 
west central areas. Streak mosaic dis- 
ease caused sharp reductions and a 
wide variation in yields in a band of 
about five counties wide extending 
from Oklahoma to Nebraska. Aver- 
age test weights in these counties 
were generally low ranging from 55 
to 59 lb. bu. The crop was also dam- 
aged some by Hessian fly, leaf rust, 
black chaff, and other diseases, and 
in a few areas was shriveled by dry, 
hot weather during the filling period. 

Combining started during the first 
week of June, and with very favorable 
weather and short straw unusually 
rapid progress was made. By July 10, 
the state’s wheat crop had virtually 
all been harvested. Abandonment of 
planted acreage amounted to 5.5%, 
below average but above the 
1958. 


well 


2.6% of 





CANADA'S CARRYOVER 
COULD BE LESS 


* 


WINNIPEG —If Canada’s wheat 
and flour exports approximate 300 
million bushels for the 1958-59 crop 
year, which ended July 31, the coun- 
try’s wheat carryover entering the 
new crop season could dip under 525 
million bushels. This total is not im- 
probable, according to preliminary 
figures covering exports and domestic 
consumption, The carryover would 
then be some 85 million bushels un- 
der the comparative total a year ago 
and would compare with the all time 
record high of 729.5 million bushels, It 
would be the smallest carryover since 
1958, but substantially above the 
1947-56 10-year average of 290.3 mil- 
lion bushels. It would be the seventh 
time on record that the Canadian 
wheat carryover in all _ positions 
would exceed 500 million bushels. On 
July 31, 1948, Canada’s wheat carry- 
over was only 77.7 million bushels. 





Angola Will Shift 
From Flour Import 
To Imported Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Flour millers in 
Angola have been authorized to im- 
port directly from overseas sources as 
much wheat as needed to meet the 
country’s flour requirements. How- 
ever, imports must be approved by the 
Junta de Exportacao de Cereais, a 
government board, and will be regu- 
lated in accordance with the capacity 
of mills, quality, and price. The object 
is to reduce imports of flour, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's Foreign Crops and Markets 
report. 

If millers cannot import enough 
wheat, the Junta will import it either 
by direct purchase, or on the basis 
of tenders and bids. Domestic wheat 
production ranges between 12,000 and 
14,000 tons annually, less than half 
the needs. Annual imports have to- 
taled only 1,000-2,000 tons. 

Flour requirements are from 20,000 
to 25,000 tons annually. Imports in 
recent years have ranged from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons, mostly U.S. flour. Im- 
ports are rigidly controlled. On May 
20, 1959, the Junta called for bids 
covering imports of 7,500 metric tons 
of flour for delivery in six monthly 
shipments of 1,250 tons, beginning 
Aug. 1, 1959. There were indications 
that these might be the last substan- 
tial flour imports prior to the sched- 
uled opening of a new flour mill in 
Luanda in January, 1960. 

The Junta also controls the whole- 
sale distribution of imported flour. Do- 
mestic flour is handled by regular 
commercial channels, but wholesale 
and retail flour prices are govern- 
ment-fixed. 





WINNIPEG 


Total Wheat 
Bu 


Aug.-June 

1958-59 236,053,948 
1957-58 253,409,266 
1956-57 208, 285,42! 
1955-56 244,626,078 
1954-55 193,758,477 
re és 191 444,406 


Totals compiled by statistics branch, 





. 
Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 
Export clearances of 
all destinations for the 11 months ended June 30, with comparative 
totals for the preceding five crop years, are as follows: 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 


Canadian wheat and flour to 


Total Wheat 


Total Flour and Flour 
u Bu 
34,104,761 270,158,709 
36,978,278 290,387,544 
31,057,422 239,342 843 
36,435,029 281,061,107 
38,164,050 231,922,527 
42,852,785 234,297,191 
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Gains in Income, 
Sales Reported 
By Bemis Bro. 


ST. LOUIS — Sales of Bemis Bro 
3ag Co. and subsidiaries for the first 
six months of this year totaled $64.- 
069,940, up 11% over 1958. The com- 
pany’s net income of $1,313,038 was 
14% higher than the comparable pe- 
riod of last year. 

After taxes and preferred divid- 
ends, earnings per share of the com- 
pany’s common stock were $1.84 com- 
pared with $1.62 for the first half of 
1958. 

In a quarterly report to stockhold- 
ers, F. G. Bemis, president, said: 

“The company's sales and earnings 
for 1959 continued to show apprecia- 
ble improvement over 1958. We are 
now entering a period of normal sea- 
sonal upturn and—vunless a_ pro- 
longed steel strike seriously disrupts 
the economy—our third quarter re- 
sults should be better than those of 
the second quarter.” 

In the three months ended June 30, 
the company’s earnings were 92¢ a 
share of common stock, after taxes 
and preferred dividends, compared 
with 74¢ a year ago. 

Mr. Bemis reported also that the 
company’s new plastic bag manufac- 
turing plant in Alvarado, Cal., is now 
in operation to serve the growing 
West Coast market for polyethylene 
bags and liners. 

Subsidiary operations of Bemis in- 


clude Morgan Adhesives Co., Stow, 
Ohio, and Rose Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Harrison, 
N.J. 

———BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Sales Offices Moved 


MILWAUKEE Milwaukee area 
sales offices of Red Star Yeast and 
Products Co. have been transferred 
from the general headquarters at 221 
E. Buffalo St. to rented facilities in 
a new office building at 711 W. Capi- 
tol Dr. 

These segregated offices will house 
the yeast firm’s bakery sales north 
central division headquarters and its 
consumer sales central regional head- 
quarters, according to D. E. Fisher, 
vice president in charge of market- 
ing. 
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Division Head Named 
By Crown Zellerbach 


SAN FRANCISCO Leslie W. 
Gould, St. Louis, has been appointed 
an assistant vice president of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. and manager of its 
eastern division. Mr. Gould has been 
a Gaylord Packaging Division vice 
president for bag and paper sales, 
according to King Wilkin, Crown 
Zellerbach vice president for market- 
ing. 

Mr. Gould has taken over his new 
duties in New York City, succeeding 
Wayne A. Brown, who died earlier 
this year. Mr. Gould began his career 
with Gaylord in 1934, after gradu- 
ation from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and was named sales office man- 
ager for the Bogalusa, La., mill in 
1937. During World War II he was 
given a leave of absence to serve as 
a special agent for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation 

From 1944 to 1945 Mr. Gould was 
Gaylord’s eastern division sales man- 
ager in New York. He returned to St 
Louis in 1946 as general sales mana- 
ger of the bag and paper division, and 
was elected a divisional vice presi- 
dent in 1956 
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eas City ail Club 
Vice President Named 


KANSAS CITY—Car] Brust, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., has been 
named vice president of the Kansas 
City Feed Club to succeed Robert D 
Anderson, International Milling Co., 
who was transferred to Minneapolis 
recently. The executive board made 
the appointment to fill the vacancy 
until the club's election in January. 

BREA S THE STAFF ‘ Ls 
AGENCY APPOINTED 

NEW YORK DCA Food Indus- 
tries, Inc., has appointed Marketing 
& Advertising Associates, Philadel- 
phia, to handle advertising and pro- 
motion for its bakery, processing and 
institutional divisions 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on boking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Aug 
7 14 


1959 1959 
Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc Y 2 40% 40% 
Ailis-Chaimers 2 36 352 
Am. Cyanamid + 63% 60% 
A-D-M Co ? 47% 46% 
Borden : 88'4 87/2 
54'2 2% 
104% 104 
53 53% 
37% 
Zellerbach 
Pp 2 56 
Pid. $4.20 ? 90% 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co 
Pid. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp 
General Mills, Inc 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co 
Monsanto Ch. Co 
Nat Bisc Co 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas 
Pillsbury Co 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
Pid. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Std Brands Inc 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bis In 
Un. Bisc. of Am 
Victor Chem. Wks 
Pfd. $3.50 
Ward Baking Co 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co 


Stocks not traded 
Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 12 
American Bakeries Co 48 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 4 88 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 77 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 3 100 
Pillsbury Co $4 Pfd 93 
St. Regis Paper Co.. $4.40 Pfd 2 9% 
Std. Brands, In« $4.50 Pfd 77 
n of Am., $4.50 Pfd 94 
9! 


Paper Co 98 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange 


Aug Aug 
7 14 


——1!1959-——_ 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bis Corp 10% bh 8X4 8% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 38% 34 35 
Pfd. $5 1022 97" 99 
Wagner Baking Co 5 


4 2‘ i 4% 
Stocks not traded 
Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 79 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
July 
31 
——1959—— _ 1959 
High Low Close C 
5.50 4.00 
55 


2.50 


Food 
B 
Cons 
Federa 
Pfd 
Gen. Bakeries 
Int. Mig., Pfd 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 
Maple Leaf Mig 
Pfd 
McCabe Grain 
vie Flour 


Bakeries 


Grain 


rands 
Elevs 
United Grair A 
Weston, G A 
B 
Pfd. 41/2 % 


"Less than board 
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sronto 
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Merck Sales, Earnings 
Set Half-Year Record 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Sales 
ings of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
and subsidiaries for the first half 
of 1959 set new company records for 
six-month operating results, accord- 
ing to John T. Connor, Merck presi- 
dent. 


and earn- 


Sales totaled $110,787,000, com- 
pared with $101,492,000 in the first 
half of 1958. Net income amounted 
to $15,847,000, compared with $14,- 
035,000 in the first half of 1958. These 
results represent an increase in sales 
of about 9%, and in net income of 
about 13% over the 1958 period, Mr 
Connor said. 

Second quarter sales were $54,753,- 
000, compared with $51,293,000 for 
the second quarter of 1958. Net in- 
come for the second quarter of 1959 
amounted to $7,990,000 compared 
with $7,461,000 in the like 1958 pe- 
riod 
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General Mills Builds 


Elevator in Montana 
GREAT FALLS, MONT Openin 


i new 160,000-bu. capacity elevator 
idyard by General Mills, Inc 
en announced by T. R. Scully 
ger of the firm's Montana 
ions 


grain 


grain elevator to 
tin Montana using 
bins, the 
most 


first all-steel 
square steel! 
Structure 
recent ideas 
construction, Mr. Scully said 


incorpo 
in this 


elevator has two legs, with 
ing a handling capacity of 

f wheat an hour 
of Great Fal 


ntractor 


Ta cott 


ls was the build 
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36 
GMI MEETIN 
(Continued from page 6) 
a cake mix and corn flake manufac- 
turer 


Planned Expansion 


Looking ahead, Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Kennedy forecast a continuing need 
for substantial investments in new 


and modernized facilities. Present in- 
dications are that approximately $25 


million will be needed in 1959-60. 








Sherman offers 
this baseball 
“SPECIAL”... 
your reserved seat 
to any Chicago 


CUBS or 
WHITE SOX 


home game. 


Air-Conditioned *% 


Reserve your Major League Base- 
ball ticket to any 1959 Chicago 
White Sox or Cubs home game. 
The Air-Conditioned Sherman 
offers this baseball “special? your 
reserve seat to any Cub or White 
Sox home game. 


Single room 
with one ticket, $10°° 


Twin bedroom 
with two tickets, $18°° 


Simply write Sherman Holel 
Room Reservations and 
specify the ball game you 
want to see. Your ticket will 
be waiting for you at the 
Sherman. These special low 
room rates include your 
choice reserve seat tickets 

for White Sox or 

Chicago Cub games. 
Reservations should be 
received by the hotel 48 hours 
prior to the game date, or 


sooner, for choice seats. 





eeeece air-conditioned eee 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LaSALLE STS 
CHICAGO « Telephone: FR 2-2100 
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Typical of these facilities is the new 
package foods plant in West Chicago, 
and the new research center in Gold- 
en Valley, Minn. Such a program is 
a “must” for long-range growth and 
success, they said. 

The board chairman also dealt 
briefly with broad problems affecting 
U.S. industry. Speaking of heavy tax- 
ation, he said: “Under the guise of 
relief in one form or another, or the 
betterment of life in all its aspects, 
objectives which may not be attacked 
without committing political suicide, 
we are adding a burden which is en- 
dangering the present, mortgaging 
the future and at the same time 
swallowing the safeguards and free- 
doms of the past.” 

Unless government spending can be 
controlled, he said, industry can do 
no more than slow down a bit the 
inflationary forces now gathering a 
full head of steam. However, each 
industry that can help should be en- 
couraged to do so through the instal- 
lation of modern, high-speed, corner- 
cutting processing and packaging ma- 
chinery. 

Stockholders represented at the 
meeting re-elected the board of direc- 
tors. The board then re-elected offi- 
cers for the coming year. 
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FRENCH WHEAT PRICE 
PARIS — The French 
has confirmed that the 1959 wheat 
price will be $2.07 bu., the target 
level announced at the beginning of 
the year, as a basic price, subject to 
reduction by levies yet to be an- 
nounced. The government is reported 
to have adopted a simpler form of 
pricing than has been operative be- 
fore, with modification of the grad 
uated levies on marketing which re 


government 


sult in lower prices for large scale 
growers. These changes should per 
mit an increase of 3-5°% on actual 


price received by growers, compared 
with what would have been received 
under the former system 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





George S. Milnor, 
Price Stabilizer, 
Dies at 78 


CHICAGO—George Sparks Milnor, 
grain price stabilizer, died recently at 
Evanston (Ill.) Hospital. He was 78. 
Mr. Milnor headed the nation’s first 
attempt at regulating grain prices 
under President Herbert Hoover. 

He was associated with the former 
Sparks Milling Co. in many capacities 
from 1889 to 1930, and was president 
of the company in 1930 when he 
moved from Alton to the Chicago area 
to head up the grain stabilization pro- 
gram under the Federal Farm Board. 

Between 1930 and 1935 he was pres- 
ident of the Grain Stabilization Corp., 
and vice president and general man- 
ager of the Farmers National Grain 
Corp. These corporations, which op- 
erated under the Federal Farm Board, 
were the first major efforts under- 
taken by the federal government to 
stabilize prices for basic farm com- 
modities. 

Between 1938 and 1956 he was pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Elevator Co 
in Alton. The firm has since been ac- 
quired by the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. He also was president of Milnor 
& Sparks Co. between 1943 and 1947 
The firm processed wheat during the 
war and immediate postwar years. 


For many years Mr. Milnor was 
associated with Millers Mutual In- 
surance Assn., serving as president 


through 1955, then becoming chair- 
man of the board, a post he held at 
the time of his death 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs 
Alice Ryrie Milnor; three sons, M. R 
of Alton, George B. of Winnetka 
and Frank, Wilmette; a sister, Mrs 
Mabel Milnor Reasoner of Alton, and 
six grandchildren 
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R. H. Moore, Merck 


Salesman, Dies 


GARNER, N.C.—Robert H. Moore, 
144, a sales representative for Merck 
& Co., Inc., chemical division, died 
suddenly at his home in Garner, Aug. 
it. 

Mr. Moore first served as a medi- 
cinal sales representative for Merck 
in Kansas City, Mo. In 1949 he was 
named assistant to the region sales 
manager at St. Louis. He was trans- 
ferred to New Orleans in 1951 and 
in 1957 joined the southern region 
office of Merck as an agricultural 
representative in Raleigh, N.C. In his 
most recent position, Mr. Moore 
served as an agricultural feed pro- 
ducts sales representative in North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

Mr. Moore, a native of Illinois, re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
in pharmacy from the St. Louis Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. He is survived by 
his wife, Annette. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


wenn 


FOR SALE 
FEED MILL — FULLY EQUIPPED 


Grinders - Mixer - Pellet Mill - Molasses 
Mixer - Packers - Cleaners - Scale - Over- 
head Bins for bulk feed. Located at 
Eugene, Oregon, in one of the best agri- 
Southern 








cultural areas on mainline of 
Pacific Railroad. For details write— 
CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC. 


P. ©. Box 3773, Portland, Oregon 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your — 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equipment. No auctions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 


12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








JA 8-2132 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this sery ice program has 
heen improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program prov ides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, #eference and research and 


special services 2 


Truly Its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 


T'o make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 


ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea- packed ISSUCS 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
x4 a year. The Miller is available to per 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 


industries only, 


{ 
Milk r in Case You are not alre ady rece - 
{ 


THE MORTHWESTLON LF 
> 
] Mg 2501 Wayzata Bivd. 
r Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Dennen Mills. Inc 28 Johnson-Herbert & Co poe wes sj a . Weller. 8. | © Good said the boss I'll ask 
Day Company .. Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co 19 one liam “gd 34 Westcentral Cooperative wife if I can give you one 
: Pfizer, Chas., & Co . : 5 . . 
De Lisser, Andrew Justesen, Brodr , Grain Co J 
Dixie-Portland Flour C 25 Pillman & Phillips 35 Western Canada Flour Mills. 
0 salmon & Ce.. 4, ¥ 35 Kansas Milling Co 25 Pillsbury Co., The 20, 2! owe Lid 30 © 7 e 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kelly-Erickson Co 18 oe ~— Co 30 Western Star Mill Co 24 
Dowagiac Mig var ‘ 36 Kelly, William, Milling Co 27 ° : Western Waterproofing Co Mother—“Johnny, if you eat mort 
Duncan, Wm. C 20 ne Kent. Perc Be Co West Virginia Pulp nae — 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kimpton W S 8 Sons 30 Quaker Oats Co 14 Paper Co . cake, you'll burst 
King Midas Flour Mills 26 Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 26 Johnny—“Well, pass the cake and 
Eastern Canada Flour King Milling Co 29 Rademaker, H. J. B. M Williams Bros. Co 26 vet outa the wav 
Mills, Ltd Kiwi Sete Corp. . xe Red Star Yeast & nee Co Williams, H. R., Mill . chats “. 
Eckhart Milling Co 18 Knappen Milligg:Qo ath 28 Red Wing Milling =) 16 Supply Co 
Einfubrhande!l Mannheim 35 Koerner, John & E> 34 Republic Flour Mills Witsenburg, M., Jr N. V + + se 
Ekco Product Kwik Lok Corp Rice, Daniel F., & Co Wolcott & Lincoln, “Inc 19 
‘Have I told you about my grand 
aa ane = ‘hildren? 
—————— Bu and Sell Through Miller Want Ads: ‘No. And I want you to know 1 
—ateennetinn y SRA eS ippreciate it 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Thiet, Pres, e e e 
in © haan ta eratin nion Terminal Elevator 
Joun EF. Srrarron, Vice Pres. p g a 

Franois J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pros. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo 
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WINGOLD Bay STATE 
FLOUR MILLING Co 





BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatme: 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 














services 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to forn 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox" Process 

the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox", the pioneer powder bleach 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 


doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility 





Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using rp—without te 11 


W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the etered precisely gos not os a 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. — 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9S. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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It's still the sandwich that makes 


the picnic in any back yard 


First thing you need for a picnic is bread. Any 
shape, any size, any style... but bread. 

Putting bread around cheese or meat is a deli- 
cious old custom, and one we are not likely to lose. 
Since the Earl of Sandwich had the idea, and we 
truly doubt that he was the first, the world has 
made the sandwich a symbol of pleasant eating .. . 


picnic eating . . . party eating. 

This is just one more way that the baker builds 
himself into the fabric of everyday living. The 
baker: as essential to good living as the bread is to 
the sandwich. 

yeneral Mills is proud to be supplier to an in- 
dustry which offers so much to the world around it. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 

















